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The DAILY WORKER Raises | 
the Standard for a Workers’ 
and Farmers’ osncitcnb ° 
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Ye, C. E. Ruthenberg. general” “secre- 


a a of the Torker: 
*, “arty will tell the story of the organ- 


‘the birth of the organized Communist 


By THOMAS J, O’FLAHERTY 


MEN screamed and clawed at 

each other in an. effort to view 
the remains of Rudolph Valentino, 
screen idol who died young, because 
he leved too well and ate none too 
wisely, according to moraiists and 
chiropractors. It is rumored that the 
“sheik” was fed on poison but the 
rumor is not authenticated.. The. chi- 
ropractors don’t care anyhow. There 
is no doubt that Valentino was given 
a dose of ham and eggs. That's enuf 
to kill anybody. We still cling to the 
belief that a paucity of ham an’— 
rather than a superfluity, is the more 
fatal of the two evils to the working- 


class. 
R+* ATHER thoughtful of John Doe to 
bring his comakers alohg when 
he repaired to a Pitteburgh, Pa. bank 
to me a two-thousand<dollar touch. 
Johutie real name is gone up in 
amoke—-wrapped a neat little bom) 
under His arm and when the clerk in- 
dicated. that he would not hand over 
the required sum without a little in- 
vestigation the borrower, as borrow- 
ers will, got peeved. 
; * *¢& 
H® dropped the black bag in which 
the bomb rested on the floor, 
then gave it a vicious kick. The 
rest is history. So are the borrower 
and a special policeman. The: only 
expignation that can be made of the 
strange action is, that Mr. Doe may 
have mistaken the bank for the head- 
quarters of a republican senatorial 
candidate and himself for a register. 
ed voter. 
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TVHIS great city of ours, which we 

must like whether we like it or 
not, is becoming famous for the grand 
manner. A Briton who has been vis- 
iting this country decided to augment 
his income by reflecting. in -print on 
our comportment. He does: not like 
New York. Who would, after smell- | 
ing the odors of Chicago? in the big 
eastern city, the people are nervous, 
excitable and rude. Here, it is quite 
possible to get popped off. by. a bored 
gunmen, but he will offer to light your 
cigarette before relieving you of a 
a dreary existence. That's. the differ- 
ance between the culture of the new- 
ly-rich of the husky west. apa the 


“Gshop-worn- gentility - the effete -onets 


| NEVER needed a “aie ‘of sia = ae 
ao badly as after reading:: “Behind 
the Scenes of the Great Strike” by. 
Hamilton Fyfe, editor of ‘the: London 
Daily Herald, official organ of-the Bri- 
tish Trade Union: Congress... A’ more 
jauseating concoction. never. emerged 
fram a printing press. Space ‘does 
got permit me to delouse the: abortion 
from cover to.cover; but here is a 
cmple from the hokum .case: ‘On 
‘he morning of May 5th, when, the 
(irst issue of the British Gazette ap- 
peared, a worker anxious / to. REO some- 
ching done by the T. U. C. in, the way 
-f  eounter-propaganda, called at 
fyfe's house at five o'clock in the 
morning with a copy of the Gazette. 
* * * 

HE august editor’s anger can be 

-{magined better than described. 
Here was the first number of the 
firat. exclusively official organ ever 
published by the British government, 
brought to his door by a worker who 


had no official position, but rendered | | possess. 
what he was thinking a service to the from hat-band to cartridges, 


workingclass movement by bringing 
the paper to the attention of one he 


felt was in a position to influence /nends on how many summers you 


action. 


* + * 


ET this intellectual potboy. shut | of special military training’ you get. 
the door on the worker and went / also depends on this. 


back to bed cursing his disturber. To 
quote Mr, Fyfe: ‘‘I suppose it was 
all ‘done out of enthusiasm for the 
cause,’ but the ASS might have given 
us credit for knowing about: the Ga- 
zette and making preparations to op- 
pose it.” Is it any wonder thd general 
{Continued on page*2}' 
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CM. T.C. Makes Troops 
and Strikebreakers 


By T. P. LEWIS. 

FORT SHERIDAN, Iil., Aug. 26.— 
When President Green and other mem- 
bers of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor visited. 
Piattsburg, N. Y., a week ago for a 
five-day stay at the invitation of the) 
secretary of war, they saw a military! 
camp in which hundreds of lads be 
tween 17 and 24 years old were being 
drilled in regular army style with reg- 
ular equipment and under the com- 
mand of regular army officers, 

At least that is what the writer 
is seeing today and he is at the mo 
ment of writing looking out on a 
city of army tents exactly like that 
at Plattsburg Camp. The guns are 
the same, there is the same martial 
air about the environment, the sathe 
sharp commands ring ont and there | 
is the same tramping of hundreds of 
rooky feet shod for the first time in 
heavy army boots. It is bona fide 
training for war and no mistake. And 
all these things the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
praised in the highest terms. More 
than that, they have pledged them- 
selves to aid the spread of these train- 
ing grounds for cannon fodder and 
strikebreakers. 

Like Lost War Days. 

They are nothing less than that. It 
was strange indeed that President 
Green after being conducted on-sever- 
al tours of inspection at Plattsburg 
by Major General Summeral himegelf 
(he may succeed Gen. Hines as chief 
of staff of. the army) overlooked this 
fact. Perhaps it was coneealed or per- 
haps the brother was ‘momentarily 
blind. But) ig ms Benes 2 is. anytht ng. 


ing wit halmost as much intensity as’ 
he must have seen then? in his ‘own 
state at Chillecothe, O., training for 
the last war. i) ae 
1,668 Boys. . t 

There are 1,668 lads in training ate 
Fort Sheridan. They are supposed to 
be over 17 years old. I saw dozens 
of boys with guns on their shouldera, 
today who were certainly younger 
than that. I got the impression -that. 
the vast majority of the so-called 
“citizen soldiers” are not Gitizens, 
that is, they are not yet at the voting: 
age. A few I was able to snatehian 
word with were high schoo} students. 

They are organized into companies. 
Their tents are laid out in» streets, 
with a company to a street,. just as 
in a regular army camp. Their equip- 
ment is identical with that of in- 
fantrymen. This was not only patent 
to look at them, but the bulletin board 
of every company contains a printed 
list of articles that each boy should 
This includes everything 


Different Classes. 
There are various classes. It de- 
have attended camp which company 
you are assigned to. And the amount 


There are four, 
classes, Basic, Red, White and Blue, 
corresponding to consecutive years 
of the four-year course. As you get 
along in your training you. get less 
and less “physical trating” and les- 
sons in ‘Citizenship’ an@*more ‘“mil- 
itary tactics” and drill. When you have 


Brother Green watched lads ibe : ce 
. | Chicago workers will tonight» heat 
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Green and Colle fh a | 
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Here we see from left to right, will 
| seventh vice-president of the A..F. of L.. and. “eside! ze 
an officer in the New York national guard. and | 
and now president of the Federation Bank, 
on the invitation of Secretary of War Davis. G 
themselves as being entirely pleased with’ the nf 
go in these camps and pledged themsetves:to 1 
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( ent of the American Federation of Later, James Wilson, 
the Pattern Makers’ Union, and Major Peter J. Brady, 
sident of the Allied Printing Trades Council of New York 
e Citizens’ Military Training Camp at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
his colleagues of the A. F. of L. executive council expressed 
ogg that lads between 17 and 24 years of age under- 


institutions, 


thout Mexie Tonight 


MEXICAN CONSUL 
10 re 


from the lips of President Calles’. con 
sular representative ‘in this city. ‘the 


catholics in Mexico to ‘continue th: 
rebellion. 

North Side Turner’ Hall, 820 Nor’ 
‘Clairk Street, where the Mexican ¢. 


mass meeting under the. auspices 

the All-America Anti-Imperia}. 
League, will open ‘its doors at. 7 

Pp: m. 

~“Consul Luis Lupian gives the lie 

newspaper reports that Preside 
Callies has in any way conceeded 

the demands of the church. 

“The clergy knows it ‘is defeated, 
says Senor Luplan. “That is the.mean- 
ing of its recent maneuvers. Preéesi- 
dent Calles, however, mierely told the 
clericals that there were no terms to 
be had for them but conditional: sur- 
render. . He told them: they must obey 
the law and that all. they’ conid* do 
about it was to appeal ‘to the Mexican 
congress for an amendment'to: the. re- 
volutionary constitution of.1917, under 
which the’ anti-clerical . reguidtions 
have been’ issued.”’ 

The make-up of the Mexican: con- 
gress to which any petition for amend- 
ment of the constitution would -have 
to be submitted is not> generally~ap- 
preciated in the United States. Elec: 
tions ‘to the lower and- upper house 
were held a few monihs ago with the. 
result ‘that the labor party and - its 
allies scored an overwhelming victory. 
Inasmuch as these elements, dominant 


(Continued on’ page 2) 


CHICAGO TO HEAR STORY OF 
_ SEVEN-YEAR COMMUNIST STRUGGLE 


Workers (Communist), 


and the seven years’ ‘struge]4 
ommunist Party in the United 
States! a speech at Fretheit Sinp- 
ing “We, Hall, 3837 West Rogse- 
velt Rd., “Vednesday, September 1, 
th® seventh. inniversary of the organ- 
ization of thi{{Yommunist Party. 

The conventions in which the Com- 
munist movement took organizationa! 
form in this country were held in 
Chicago beginning Aug. 3}, and Sept. 
1, 1919. On August 31, that part of 
the left wing of the socialist party 
which was still within that organiza. 
tion split away and organized the 
Communist Labor Party. Qn Sept. |! 
the convention of the Communist 
Party of America opened in. the 
“Smolny Institute” on “Blue Island 
Ave.’ Those two conventions mark 


ima. 
of th 


Perty of which the Wovrlk«r¢ (Cc OMI, 


|Communist Party of America by its 


_— 


nist) ‘Party is the successor. 


Chie aed ” 5 
mT at | es 


C. E.. Ruthenberg was elected the 
national executive secretary of the 


first convention. .He..was previously | 
one of the leaders of. the left wing 
within the socialist.,party. _ Comrade | 
Ruthenberg knows the life and strue- 
gle of the party from intimate con- | 


tact and participation in all its | 
phases. | 
“Seven years of the Communist | 


Party of America” will be the sub- 
ject of Ruthenberg’s speech, which | 
will not only cover the facts about | 
the history of the party, but the de- 
velopment of.its policies and its inner | 
progress in becoming really a Com- | 
munist Party. 

The meeting will be held under the | 
auspices of Section 4, of the Chicago 
organization. It will be made the 
means, not only of bringing the his- 
tory of the party before the members 
ard ccovlkers “generaliy. but. also to 
valiy back to the:party those who have 
not registered in the reorganization 
and to win new members. 


———— 
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inow in the Mexican congress, 
| pecelatsed themselves solidly against 


‘workers are alive to 


'Lupian will be Murray E. King, 
‘aging editor of the American Appeal; 
| Carl 


have 


the church in the present struggle 
there is not ‘the ‘slightest likelthood 
that there will be’ any change in the 
cons\itution.~ President Calles -has 
merely told the “¢lerics they might 
appeal from the revolution to the re- 
volution. ~ Mt 

A representative of the All-America 
Anti-Imperialist League declared 
| yesterday that the conference between 
Secretary of State Kellogg and Ambas- 
sador James. R.. Sheffield, recently re- 
‘turned from’ Mexico, gives particular 
significance to tonight’s Hands-Off 


| Mexico mass meeting. 


he declared, “American 
the multiform 
dangers of the situation they may 
soon find their country in diplomatic 


“Unless,” 


‘controversy again with Mexico—a con- 


troversy which could be.nothing else 
but a direct assault against the sov- 
ereignty of our Latin neighbor.” 

On the plaiform tonight with Senor 
man- 


Haessler, director of the. Fed- 
erated Press, and William F. Dunne, 
editor -of* Phe*‘ DAILY WORKER. 
Manuel Gomiez;"secretary of the All- 
America Anti-infperialist League (Un- 


j ited States.secsion) will be chairman. | 


> 
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| PRESIDENT it GREE HOST 
~§ tS see 


aliswer of the’ Mexican government to. 
' the latest papal letter.-calling' upor 


sul’ will speak to a Hands-Off; Mexi. . 
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Daten 


WOR GRRE, LOY ORAL 


Major-General ‘Chas. E. Summerall. 
* * 6 


. President Green of the American 
Federation’ of ‘Labor and members 
of the “executive council of that 
body - were the guests of Major 
General’ Summerall of ' the United 
“States Army when: they visited 
Plattsburg training camp ‘to in- 
‘spect the: Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp:in operation there. He is 

mentioned to succeed General: Hines 
as chief-of-staff of the United States 
Army when the latter retires soon. 


Fine Newsboys. 

‘LOS ANGELES, Aug: 26—Four Los 
Angeles newsboys today must pay a 
fine of $100 for: selling a San Diego 
newspaper containing an allegedly -ob- 
scene editorial dealing with the disap- 
pearance of Aimee Semple McPherson 
and her story of having been kid- 
napped for $500,000 ransom. 


Liner Loses Propeller. 

‘PARIS, Aug.’ 26.—The Ferrel liner 
Espagne, bound from Havana to Hav- 
re, which went on the rocks off Corum- 
na, Spain, today: and lost a propeller 
is now being towed to dry dock, None 
of 1,000. passengers aboard suffered 
injury. 


CANTONESE ARMY CLOSE 
TO. WU PEI-FU’S BASE 
AND PRESSING ONWARD 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

SHANGHAI, Aug. 26.—It is re 
ported that the Cantonese armies 
liberation are making 
continuous progress against the al- 
lied army. of Wu Pei-fu who is being 
closely pressed in the Yangtze val- 
ley. 

The Gantonese, commanded by 
Tang Seng-chi, has captured Yo- 
‘chow and Is adwancing on Wuchang, 
-on the-southenm bank of the Yang- 
tze river acroam from Hankow, the 
military headquarters of Wu Pei-fu. 
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W. K. BILLINGS 
GREETS |, L. 0, 
2ND CONFERENCE 


Mooney’s Partner Sends 


The first letter of greetings to the 
coming, second annual conference of 
International Labor Defense to be held 
in this city on September 5:and 6 
has just been received from a world 
known. class war prisoner, Warren K. 
Billings, 

Framed With Mooney. 


Billings was framed up originally 
with Tom and Rena Mooney and Israel 
Weinberg following the San Francisco 
preparedness day parade bombing, and 
he,and Tom Mooney are now serving 
life sentences for a crime of which the 
eivilized world. today recognizes they 
are completely guiltless. _ 

Labor Needs |. L. D. 

Billings writes from. prison in Re- 
presa, Calif.,: 

Dear Comrades: 

“The organization a year ago of 
America’s first representative La- 
bor Defense. body fulfilled a need 
that many.of us have felt for some 
time and when I read in The DAILY 
WORKER of the resolutions that 
had been passed at that conference 
I knew that the organization that a 
few of us had visualized had at last 
been launched. The.year’s work and 
the results achieved have more than 
convinced me that International La- 
bor Defense is the organization that 
labor has.always needed and now 
that we have the organization it is 
only necessary to continue to live 
up to the resolutions to which we 
are already dedicated and to perfect 
our organization to its utmost uti- 
lity. 

“To do ‘this it is. necessary that 
we should have the entire and solid 
support ofthe organized labor and 
liberal movements and it is my be- 
lief that it:is toward this end that 
we should constantly strive during 
the coming year. Every labor union 
and organized body of the proleta- 
riat shouldbe kept informed of the 
work of International Labor Defense 
and should be invited to participate 
in the work and to be duly repres- 
ented in the organization and every 
liberal thinker, of no matter what 
philosophy, should be invited to be- 
come an individual member and an 
active worker in the cause. 

“Those of us who are unfortunate- 
ly in prison and thus restrained from 
active participation in the work ap- 
preciate the efforts of International 
Labor Defense more than I can tell 
you in these few lines. 

“Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) “Warren K. Billings.”’ 
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COAL MINERS URGE NEGOTIATIONS 
AS STRIKE-BREAKING BY BRITISH 
MINE OWNERS SUFFERS COLLAPSE 


the miners’ executive together 


posals for settlement which will 
against the longer day and re- 
duced wages. 


Strikers Do Not Return. 

LONDON, Aug. 26.—In spite of the 
full assistance of the government, 
which has rushed hundreds of special 
police to Nottingham and Derbyshire 
districts, the mine owners admit that 
no miners have returned to work. The 
police are rushing about looking for 
“violence,” but can find but little re- 
motely resembling a sign of what 16 
known in the capitalist mind as “dis- 
orders.” 

The miners’ union has been doing a 
thoro job of peaceful mass demonsira- 
tions by both men and women, mass 
picketing of all exits and entrances. 
and a methodic house to house can- 
vassing to educate the stragglers tha. 
the trick compromise move of the 
mine owners means no ultimate good 
to the miners, whose only hope lies in 
solidly standing together. 

Government as Strike-Breaker. 

The only violence. reported is that 
of the police, who club isolated pick- 
ets and intimidate small groups of 
strikers without regard to what the 
miners are doing or not doing. It is 
plainly a case of strike-breaking by 
the government. Yesterday six strik- 
@fs were clubbed by these police at 
Slapstone. Similar police violence 
took place at Waswsop. 

In some instances the deserters are 
made to understand the odium in 
which they are held by theff feliew- 
workers by chalk marks on ‘their 
houses—“A scab lives here,” and sim- 
4 ae ees. Sometimes a rope.is tied 

scab’s front door and the other 


to 
end tied firmly to the doorknob of the 


scab finds he has to go out the win- 
dow if his dark hovel affords such a 
luxury, or stay inside until someone 
lets him out. 


JOSEPH MANLEY EXPIRES 
FROM INJURIES RECEIVED 
IN FALL FROM BUILDING 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—Joseph 
Manley, former member of the 
Workers (Communist) Party, died 
yesterday as the result of internal 
injuries sustained in a fall from a 
building In Brooklyn August 24, 
upon which he was employed as an 
iron. worker, 

Maniey, a former organizer for 
the Iron Workers’ Union, was secre- 
tary of the Federated Farmer-Labor 
Party organized in Chicago in 1923 
and for a time was eastern district 
organizer of the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League. He leaves a wife, 
Syivia, and a daughter, Beatrice, 5. 

The funeral will be held on Sat- 
urday; August 28, at 3 p. m. from the 
Daniel McLain funeral parlors at 
57th street and Lexington avenue. 


FASCIST GUARD 
WITHDRAWN FROM 
VALENTINO BIER 


NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—No longer 
able to continue with their publicity 
stunt, New York fascists have been 
forced. to withdraw the _ so-callea 
guard of honor that they chose to 
watch at the bier of Rudolph Valen- 
tino, ostensibly on instructions from 
the fascist council in Italy. The with- 
drawal of the black-shirted watchers 
who stood next to the body all day 
yesterday came after protests poured 
into the office of George Ullman, Val- 
entino’s manager who is handling the 
arrangements for the funeral. 

Rudy Was Anti-Fascist. 

It is known that Valentino was de- 
cidedly anti-fascist, particularly after 
demonstrations staged against him by 

(Continued on page 2) 


SYRIAN REBELS OPEN NEW DRIVE 
AGAINST FRENCH; 


HAVE NEW LEADER 


ramifications. The leader of the new 


BEIRUT, Syria, Aug. 26.—The Syrian rebels have opened a new cam- 
paign against the French protectorate which appears to have widespread 


revolt is Sultan Atrash. He has called 


to his colors all Syrian tribesmen over twenty years old. 


(Special Cable to The Daily Worker.) 

LONDON, Auguet 26.—The striking coal miners’ executiv ve 
thru A. J. Cook,, secretary, has sent a request to Sir Arthur Stee 
Maitland, minister of labor in charge 
in the absence of Premier Baldwin; to bring the mine owners and 


of the coal strike situation 


in new negotiations. 


Sir Arthur is in Scotland, but is expected to reach London 
in a few hours and arrange a meéting at once. 
however, is reported to have taken the stand of the mine owners 
and will demand that the miners’ union bring in concrete pro- 


The government, 


compromise their previous stand 


adjoining neighbor’s door, so that the 
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IA. F. OF L. CHIEFS 
COLD TO WATSON- 
PARKER BILL 


Oppose Its Spread to 
Other Industries 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 

PAUL SMITHS, N. Y., Aug. 26. — 
Organized labor favors a reduction of 
working hours and is opposed to the 
extension of the principles of the Rait 
road Labor Board, with indirect gov- 
ernment supervision over strikes and 
labor disputes, according to the lead- 
ers who had funcheon with President 
Coolidge a few days agbd. 

They came from Plattsburg, where 
they had been inspecting the Stu- 
dents’ Military Training Camp pre- 
Paratory to koing to a meeting of the 
eouncil of the American Federation 
of Labor in Montreal. 


Coolidge For It. 

The administration has advocated 
the application of the same principles 
to the anthracite coal] industry and to 
all other industries dealing with pub- 
Me necessities. — 

William Green, president of 
Federation, while declining to oppose 
directly the principle for the adjust- 
ment of disputes in other industries, 
declared “it is not practicable to ex- 
tend the system to other industries.” 

Others in the party asserted that 
labor was opposed to the plan chiefly 
because of the government  super- 
vision thru the board, which had 
power to exert public pressure on the 
employes. 

No Agreement Likely. 

If organized labor continued in this 
attitude, it was pointed out, there 
might be no agreement reached by:the 
Operators and miners for the forma- 
tion of a plan similar to the Railroad 
Board to settle wages and other dis- 
putes in the hard coal industry, 


SPEED UP EFFO.T 


U.S. RELATIONS 


8 U. S. Firms Have Been 


Given Concessions 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 26—The Se 
viet Union has launched a new cam- 
paign to speed up trade relations with 
the United States for the purpose, it 
is said, of convincing business _ inter- 
es§s they should support a future plea 
for American recognition. 
Negotiations Continue. 
The Soviet concessions committee, 
according to information received here 
has 


today, announced that negotia- 
tions are under way to persuade the 
Aluminum Company of America, in 


which Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon is heavily interested, to bvild an 
aluminum factory in Russia and de- 
velop bauxite deposits. 

Eight American firms have been 
granted concessions in Soviet Russia. 
American manufacturers also are being 
warned thru the Russia information 
bureau that Russian industries are in 
the hands of a few great state trusts 
aad the foreign firms which establish 
a market while these trusts are young 
will reap the benefit of future expan- 
sion, 

Uruguay Recognition. 

The Soviet Union also is conducting 
a campaign among South American re- 
publics for recognition and has al- 
ready obtained it from Uruguay. 

Reports that Soviet officials would 
soon inform the United States the 
Kerensky regime debt will be recog- 
nized are regarded as without founda- 
tion here. Instead, officials here be 
lieve, Russia is looking forward to the 


tions will lead to a mutual desire te 
resume diplomatic relationg, 
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ALF. OF L. HEAD 
SEES AND LAUDS 
SCHOOL FOR WAR 


C.M.T.C. Makes Troops 
and Strikebreakers 


(Continued from page 1) 


finished your course you become a 
part of the reserve forces of the 
United States army. 

This, by the way, renders you 
Viable to call in emergencies. Kk Is 
not infrequently that “emergencies” 
mean strikes. The same tads that 
I am watching today and that Presi- 
dent Green and his colleagues saw 
at Plattsburg may, in the not far dis- 
tant future be called on “in emer- 
gency” and commanded to fire on 
strikers organized In the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Learning To Shoot. 

And ‘in four years’ time with thirty 
days every summer of the kind of 
training they get they will be able to 
shoot with enough accuracy to 
decimate a picket; line in short order. 
As I passed a tent today I overheard 
a conversation. Several lads were sit- 
ting on their bunks talking over the 
target practice they had this morning. 
One of them boasted, “I made a forty 
on the slow and a twenty-two on the 
rapid fire today, not bad, eh?” He was 
not more than sixteen years of age. 

Here comes a squad. They are first 
year men. They march a little un- 
steadily and their guns are not com- 
fortable on the shoulders. They ap- 
proach a sentry. He presents arms. 
The-—“officer,” a student perhaps in his 
second or third year, salutes and steps 
up to him with a clicking of heels. He 


gives the command in sharp tones. As. 


‘ the sentry falls into line another lad 


takes his place and the squad passes 
on with the “officer” feeling very im- 
portant and the other lads trying to 
make themselves feel like real sol- 
diers. And in time they will succeed. 
For the first year or so they play at 
being soldiers. When they finish the 
course they are disciplined troops. 
A Dissenter. 

Not that all the lads are taken In. 
For exmaple, a half hour ago | stop- 
ped to chat with a “sentry.” He was 
a slender kid who said he worked 
in a garage. It is hot today. “This 
Isa of a —— of a job,” he sald. 
“Up and down, up and down. | want 
to go swimming.” He rather hinted 


he might not come to the camp next 


year. 

But most of the boys are not like 
that. And the fact is, the plans of 
the War Department call for enough 
sport and sufficient ease of discipline 
the first year to get as many as pos- 
Sible of them to come again. It is 
very easy to see the difference in 
routine and command between the 
“basic” recruits and the “red” or the 
“white.” 

The Army Game. 

The bugle blows evening inspection. 
“First platoon out,” cries a rooky non- 
com. His call is echoed down the 
“street” and the boys roll out of their 
bunks, grab their rifles and fall in 
The company. officer trues the lines, 
assisted by several rookies. He looks 
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| QUEEN OF ROUMANI my 
HAVE TO BUM HER WAY 
ON UNITED STATES TOUR 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.—Queen 
Marie of Roumania will be shown 
all the courtesy due the head of a 
friendly state during her proposed 
tour of the United States, but she 
will pay her own way. 

Officials who have considered just 
how the royal visitor should be 
treated were sald today to have de- 
cided that no obligation rests upon 
the government to become an of- 
ficial host. The Wilson administra- 
tion would not treat a royal guest 
this way, it is pointed out, particu- 


larly a queen. 


sharply at the rifles. It is getting near 
the end of the thirty days and they are 
supposed to have mastered the art of 
cleaning the weapons. With. their left 
hands they take the magazines. out of 
the guns. The officer, a second lieuten- 
ant, passes down the back of the line 
and looks sharply into the bore of 
each gun—for dirt. The regular army 
game from start to finish, 

I learn that for the past week the 
“soldiers” have been rehearsing for a 
rousing fleld day on next Saturday the 
principle feature of which will be a 
sham battle. Howitzers will roar, 
trench mortars will spit fire, and the 
rat-a-tat of machine guns will sound 
in chorus with volleys from 1668 rifles 
in the hands of boys. There will be 
an “enemy,” the post cavalry and ar- 
tillery companies will co-operate and 
the regulars will show the rookies 
how. Airplanes will fly overhead to 
direct the artillery fire and silver 
sabered officers will plot the battle 
and direct the lines as in Flanders. 

Heating Them Up. 

This event will serve two purposes. 
It will heat up the blood of the lads 
and it is good publicity. It is im- 
portant not to forget that the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps are still in 
their infancy. They are only six 
years old. The program of the War 
Department is far more ambitious 
than this years’ enrollment of only 
fifty odd thousand “citizen soldiers” 
for the entire nine army corps areas 
would indicate. The appropriations 
from congress are getting bigger every 
year and the enrollments and gradua- 
tions into the reserve forces will get, 
bigger every year. This program 
needs p: licity therefore. 

On a dulletin board next the or- 
derly tent of “Citizens’ Company C” 
| saw a letter signed Capt. Patrick 
Henry, “publicity officer.” It  in- 
structed all officers of the C. M. T. 
C. to themselves write to their home 
Paper editors telling of “camp Nife” 
and to get ALL the boys to send let- 
ters to editors. But the latter must 
be sent to the publicity officer for 
forwarding. Perhaps the letters will 
need a little editing. 


Remmiscent. 


As I leave the camp the companies} | 


are marching, four abreast, aluminum 
mess-kits in hand, to their places a 
the long tables to eat army fare for 
the third time today. The most out- 
standing impression I take away with 
me is my inability to separate the 
scenes I saw from memories of fhe 
time, in 1917, when I witnessed com- 
panies of raw recrefts being whipped 
hastily into shape for shipment to the 
big imperialist slaughter. 

President Green said the camps 
make men. | am more than ever con- 
vinoed that they make only sol- 
diers. 


Protests Force Black 
Shirts to Quit Watch 


(Continued from page 1) 


and boycotting of his pictures au- 
thorized by fascisti when it became 
known in Italy that he intended to 
take out United States naturalization 
papers, which he did last year. 

The reason for closing the mortu- 
ary where Valentino’s body lay was 
given by Ullman. “I knew it would 
have been Valentino’s wish that the 
public be allowed to see him in 
death. 

Laughed and Giggled. 


“But I had no idea the public would 
act as they did. When I came to the 
chapel last night, thru the surging 
crowds, it struck me that the way 
many of the people were acting was 
a disgrace. Many women and girls 
were laughing and giggling. They 
even giggled as they entered the room 
where Valentino lay. Some of the 
men, you would think, were going to 
a picnic or a three-ringed. circus. 

“Tt was a shock to me. I couldn’t 
do anything else but stop it.” The 
funeral services Monday, Ullman 
said, will be as simple as it will be 
possible to make them. He wants no 
demonstrations, if he can help it. 


"LANDIS CROWD 


PLACES GUNMEN 
IN LOOP STRIKE 


Bricklayers Co ntinue; 


Steel Work Stopped 


The strike on the twenty-two story 
office building at 100 West Monroe St. 
shows that there is not sufficient sol- 
idarity and co-operation on the part 
of some of the building trades work- 
ers to thoroly prevent work on jobs 
which the Chicago Building Trades 
Council desires to strike. 

The structural and ornamental fron 
workers, the electricians, steam fitters 
and elevator workers are off solid, No 
steel is going up at all. All building 
laborers belonging to the union are 
striking, but there are a couple of 
dozen non-union laborers observable, 
trucking material about on the ground 
floor, and cleaning up, under the “pro- 
tection” of almost as many police and 
special guards, 

The Bricklayers & Stone Masons’ 
Union is not striking. Union brick- 
layers are slowly raising the walls, 
which are now a little above the fifth 
oflor. 


Strike Over Plumbers. 

The carpenters are working but they 
were not union men to start with. The 
building was struck not so much on 
account of the presence of non-union 
carpenters as because the union 
plumbers were forced to work along- 
side of non-union plumbers, There do 
not seem to be any plumbers at work 
today; building workers watching the 
activity of the bricklayers opined that 
the plumbers’ work was up to the rest 
of the construction, and further in 
stallment of plumbing awaited further 
raising of the walls and interior, 

The use of non-union plumbers 
along with union plumbers is even a 
violation of the Landis award model 
contract, which prohibits strikes in 
any trade bécause of the use of non: 
union men in another trade on the 
same construction, but does not allow 
the mixing of non-union and union 
men except under special circum- 
stances, and then on working cards of 
the union. . 

Landis Award Faking. 

The entire Landis award program 
is largely bluff, according to informa- 
tion gf workers for small contractors, 
sub-contractors, etc. If a special part 
of the construction work is sub-con- 
tracted, the lesser contractor may 
operate under the Landis award, 
whereupon the citizens’ Landis Award 
committee promptly labels the entire 
building “Landis Award,” and places 
‘sr its forces at the disposal of any 
employer in case of strikers there. 
|The. citizens’ committee now claims 
to have contro] of five percent of the 
building construction now going on in 
Chicago, but union men say that if 
due consideration is given to this trick 


, 


be eVen much less. 
| . Citizens’ Committee Guards. 
Thomas E, Donnelley, chairman of 
the citizens’ committee, is boasting in 
a statement to the press that the job 
at 100 West Monroe St. will be finish- 
ed on scheduled time, April 1, and the 
committee already has its troop of 
private detectives in all entrances to 
the building. One large stomached 
guard admitted to a representative of 
The DAILY WORKER that he was 
directly employed by the citizens’ com- 
mittee to see that no outsiders talked 
to the workers on the building, whe- 
ther union or non-union. He claimed 
to be a deputy sheriff, but would not 
show his badge. F 


NEW GOVERNMENT 
DECREE WINDFALL 
FOR INFORMERS 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 25.—The fed- 
eral government has no intention of 
establishing a paid army of “volun- 
teer spies” to help enforce the prohi- 
bition law, it was announced Officially 
at the treasury department today, al- 
tho it was admitted bonuses will be 
paid to persons “tipping off” the gov- 
ernment to liquor smugglers, 

The bonus will apply only to viola- 
tions of the custom jaw, which in- 
cludes illegal importation of hard li- 
quors, it was stated at the treasury, 
but no attempt will be made to apply 
it to local violations of the dry law. 
The law itself provides no authority 
for general bonus payments, it was 
added, except for information leading 
to the conviction of smugglers. 


Hurry up! Send in your subl it’s 


|only 50 cents. 


Jay Lovestone, of Chicago 
Musical Program 
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of the eommittee, the percentage will ‘poused by Zinoviey. and his 


CURRENT EVENTS | 


By T. J. O'Flaherty. 


(Continued from page 1) 


RL 
strike developed into a general calam- 
ity with such profound imbeciles oc- 
cupying commanding positions? Trai- 
tors rather than imrbeciles! 

* * ® 
T may be termed a spiritual 
demise. took place when two 
brothers were drowned in a seventy- 
frve-barrel vat in a secret moonshine 
plant on the northern boundary of 
Benton Harbor. There is good rea- 
son to believe that 4 considerable 
chynk of the American population 
would not turn down such wa happy 
ending for their fadéout. Right next 
to this news item was‘a story of an- 
other fatality, this time of an ¢van- 
gelist, who became interested, none 
too spiritually in his brother-in-law’s 
wife. The “unwritten law” pleads 
guilty. As the puzziés say: Find the 

killer. | 


6. 6 
T diplomatic relations between 
nations help commercial transac- 


-tiong is proven by, the jump in trade 


between Germany and the Soviet Un- 
jon since last year. This year Rus- 
sian purchases in the United States 
are only 67 per cent of what they 
vere last year. This decline is in 
sharp contrast to the rapid rise in im- 
ports from Germany. The capitalists 
of the Teutonic nation do not like the 
idea of workers’ rule any better than 
our own parasites, but they need the 
business, so they grasp the hated pro- 
letariat by the hand ‘and do business 
with him. 

‘eee 
UCH bunk has flowed thru the 
columns of the capitalist press 
since news of the recent differences 
among leaders of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party developed. Rumors of re- 
volts, assassinations and other amuse- 
ments were Nfe. Our policy was to 
take an occasional satirical jibe at the 
fable mongers and let it go at that. 
Now that the liars had their wild 
night of prevarication, some of them 
are taking the cure. |.Which means 
they are getting a bear the truth 

as is possible for them. 

* 8.8. 
HE differences in the party were 
deep and important. The Interna- 
tional Press Oorfespondence gives 
both sides. Zinoviev, Kameneff, and 
others took the position that socialist 
economy could not.be developed in 
Russia without a world revolution. 
Coupled with this wag their policy of 
breaking the alliance between the 


workers, the poor ts and the 
middle peasants. middle peas- 
ants would be ; into the arms 


of the Kulaks or ‘ric ages prey 
disturbing the rium of th 

foundation on which. paper dictatershtp 
was based. The demand for the le- 
galization of fractions in the party, 
about completed the list of errors es- 
sup- 
porters. 

* * 6 


y a vote was taken at a joint 
meeting of the central committee 
and the Central Control Commission, 
Zinoviev’s position received only 18 
votes while well over 200 were cast 
for the position of the central com- 
mittee. The committee holds that a 
socialist economy can be built up in 
the Soviet Union even tho the revo- 
lution on a world scale’ is postponed. 
It’s a tough job and promises to be 
tougher in the near future, but it can 
be accomplished. There is qa lot more 
to it and the DAILY WORKER will 
give the story in full. ‘What I would 
like to call your attention to is the 
fact that Zinoviev’s defeat in the con- 
troversy did not produce a ripple on 
the surface of political life in Russia 
and that some of the foreign corre- 
spondents now etationed in Moscow 
admit that the government was neve! 
stronger among the masses than it is 
now. Moral: Take your news about 
Russia in the boss press with a pinch 
of enuff. 
* *« ®8 

fILE the textile workers of Pas- 

saic, New Jersey, are struggling 
gallantly against tremendous odds, 
against the greedy mill barons, with 
the support of thinking trade union- 
ists everywhere, the executive council 
of the A. F, of L., that denounced the 
strike as a Communist adventure is 
running a scab advertisement from 
the Botany Mills in the Federation- 
ist, its official organ. What do you 
think of that? The average trade un- 
jonist is not a revolutionist, but he 
hates a scab’s guts. If this isn’t scab- 
bery, what the devil is dt? 


New York Bankers Bid 
for Chicago Car Lines 


Juicier pickings for politicians are 
foreshadowed in the proposal from a 


group of New York bankers, thru their 


spokesman, John Maynard Harlan, to 
take over the street car properties of 
Chicago on a 20-year franchise when 
the present franchise expires next 
January. 

The proposed combination would op- 
erate buses in addition to street cars. 
The present managers of the surface 
lines Claim that they cannot float the 
necessary paper for refinancing the 
lines, on a 20-year franchise. 


Lillian Herstein Withdraws. 


SPRINGFIELD, fll, Aug. 26—Lil- 
lian Herstein today notified Secretary 
of State Emmerson of her withdrawal 
as progressive candillate for the state 
legislative from the nineteenth sena- 
torial district “* 


oe a 


EPRESENTATIVE Fiorello H. | 


La Guardia, the republican so- 
cialist member of congress, who 
proclaimed to the world,that, “It is 
better to be right than regular,” has 
finally decided to be ripeness! once 
more, 

The republican cunts: committee 
in New York has again received 
LaGuardia to its bosom and he will 
get the party nomination in the 
20th congressional distriet unoppos- 
ed. _His re-election is predicted as 
a “regular republican” without any 
socialist label. y 

eee 


This is another concrete instance 
of the workings of the Coolidge- 
Mellon-Butler administration policy 
of roping the “progressives” and 
tying them in a knot much as the 
cowboys and the cowgirls do their 
stunts at the rodeo. 


The cowpunchers take on all com- 
ers, for the delectation of the city 
folk. It does not matter whether 
the animals to be roped are full 
grown or calves, short horn or long 
horn, Similarly the national repub- 
lican congressional campaign com- 
mittee, in Chicago, has announced 
that it is going to treat all republi- 
can candidates alike, whether it is 
senatorial candidate, Smith W. 
Brookhart, in Iowa; the LaFollette- 
Blaine outfit in Wisconsin, or last 
but not least, LaGuardia in New 
York City. 

They are all “regulars” now. If 
it was “right” for them to break 
with the republican party in 1924 
and join in the LaFollette “third 
party” campaign, then the righte- 
ousness of that oaguse has been 
thrown overboard. ft lies moulder- 
ing in the grave of the late La- 
Follette, food for the same worms. 


LaGuardia was a typical republi- 


can “progressive” in one of those | 


sections of New York City where 


radicalism is strong. The socialists © 


developed the greatest opposition 


during and immediately after the 


to LaGuardia in the days before, 


war. LaGuardia’s patriotism had _ 
surpassed that of the socialists In 


that he had gone abroad as major 
in the Aviation Corps during thie 

world war. Part of his duty as aviator 
was going thru Italy making speech- 
es propagandizing the workers to 


stay in the war and fight for their | 


masters. 

It was this super-war patriot, radi- 
cal capitalist politician and clever 
phrase mongerer, who made every 
political wind fill the sails of his . 
ambitions, that the socialists ac- 


| ular ai kamcetege organization, 


cepted aa their own in 1924, placing 
him upon their own ticket as part 
of their “duty” to the LaFollette 
campaign. LaGuardia had tried but 
tailed to get the republican nomina- 
tion and political fortunes ar e not 
served well by running “indepen- 
dent.” So LaGuardia was really 
elected as a socialist, the capitalist 
press called him a socialist, he was 
listed as a socialist in congress, 
altho he made vehement denial that 
he was a socialist. 

This is the kind of politics play- 
ed by the HillquitCahan-Oneal s0- 
cialists in New York City in the 
name of independent political action 
for the working class. It was their 
way of campaigning for the labor 
party on the one hand, while at- 
tacking the Communists on the 
other. 

ss * ¢& 

It will be interesting to read 
what the socialists, especially the 
editors of the New Leader, will have 
to say about this latest maneuver of 
their late political bedfellow. It may 
be taken for granted that The New 
York Times states the situation cor- 
rectly when it says: 

“Assurances were given at this 
meeting (of members of the repub- 
lican county committee) that La- 
Guardia had said that he would ac- 
tively support Senator Wadsworth 
for re-election, and also would sup- 
port the Coolidge administration 
and Speaker Nicholas Longworth as 
member of the house.” 

This is the LaGuardia, who now 
supports the favorite kept politicians 
of Wall Street, that the socialists 
would have used as material with © 
which to build a labor party, claim- 
ing that this could be done better 
by catering to if not winning over a 
few leaders prominent in the old 
political parties. The socialists 
failed to join in an appeal to the 
masses of workers and farmers. 
They remained away from th e Farm. 
er‘Labor gatherings in Chicago and 
§t. Paul, in 1923 and 1924. They 
fawned upon the heads of the Con- 
ference for Progressive Political | 
Action, who did yeomen service for 
capitalism by betraying the Farmer- 
Labor movement into the LaFollette 
camp that has now been surrounded 
and completely captured by the reg- 


— 


It is upon this record of abesiais 
political bankruptcy that the social- 
ists. come before the workers and 
farmers seeking support. 
| ‘Phe workers will reply, with the 
. words of a popular saying, “Once, 

but not twice.” 


EXPECT BATTLE 
AT CONGRESS OF 


——_ 


BRITISH UNIONS 


More Power or Less to 
General Council 


(Special to,The Dally Worker) 


LONDON, Aug. 26.—Fierce discus- 
sion is expected when the general 
Trade Union Congress opens its an- 
nual convention on September 6 over 
the question of whether or not to 


grant wider powers to the General 


Council in calling general strikes, 
More Power to General Council. 


The General Council has tried and 
may be successful in sidetracking the 
discussion desired py the progressive 
element on the betrayal of the general 
strike by the General Council, 

The progressives, however, insist 
that the General’ Council be given 
even wider powers than at present in 
calling a general strike in defense of 
vital principles and wish the council 
to be empowered to give all aid pos- 
sible to local trades councils in carry 
ing out functions of control in such 
instances. 

Reaction Seeks to Cripple Council. 

This view is supported by the en: 
gineers (machinists), the laundry and 
furnishing trades among others. The 
conservatives and all reactionary lead- 
ers are working feverishly to restrict 
the powers of the General Council for 
curtailing its powers «by providing 
that referendums and like obstacles 
be put in the way before the council 
can act in defense of any section of 
the labor movement attacked by the 
combined forces of the oer. and 
government, 

Havelock Wilson, known as ‘the 
“Gompers” of England, and reaction- 


ary head of the National Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union, supports this view, 
as does the Plasterers’, 
and Cement Workers’ 
heads, 


Granolithic 
Association 


at Aw oy 


‘ 


) 


}gested, but in view of the mess made 


——— 


| PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
REVIEWS BOY SOLDIERS 
AT PLATTSBURG GAMP 


(Special to The Daily Workerd 

PLATTSBURG, N, Y., Aug. 26.— 
Six thousand “citizen soldiers,” 
whose guests of honor last week 
were the heads of the American 
Federation of Labor, were today re- 
viewed by President Coolidge, who 
drove over from the summer White 
House to watch the lads play the 
game of war. _ 

Sweeping past the reviewing 
stand containing the official party, 
the boys, most of them in their 
teens, presented a military picture 
almost indistinguishable from an 
array of Faguler troops. 


HONEST WARDEN 
WANTED IN COOK 
COUNTY JAIL 


Strange Tings May 
Happen If He Is Found 


It is rumored that an out-of-tow# 
man may be given the position of war- 
den in thé county jail. Who he is 
has not yet beem revealed. It is al 
most as difficult to secure a capable 
candidate for the position of warden 
in the county jail as it is to pick a 
man honest enough to resist the blan- 
dishments of bootleggerg in the pro- 
hibition enforcement business. 

Military Men in Bad Odor. 
A military man was at first sug- 


— 


in Philadelphia by Smedley Butler,’ 
“the devildog,” the stocks of the 
military have fallen considerably. 


Rep ican After His E 
1924 Election as Socialist 


a By J. LOUIS. ENGDAHL. | 


PO yy to Slap 
New Gyves on Bishops 


(Special to The The Daily Worker) 
MEXICO CITY, Aug. 26—The hand 
ico City municipal government 
announced that the churches Professa 


and San Hipolito have been 


to the custody of the prieste who form 
erly were in charge. The actio _the 
announcement taken 
after the priests had dec! thelr 


submission and obedience to the gov- 
ornment’s religious regulations, 
More Hostile Attitude. | 

While both sides at this time last 
week were issuing conciliatory state- 
ments, the situation now appears to 
have taken a more non-concillatory 
turn. “4 
"According to reports from reliable 
sources the government is determined 
not only to enforce the existing reli- 
gious regulations but also proposes to 
submit supplementary regulations to 
congress, which would curb the influ- 
ence of the church in temporal affairs, 

Most of Churches Open, a’ 

Foreign Minister Saenz, who has 
just returned from a visit in the Un-: 
ited States, declares that the religious 
controversy is not attracting wide at- 
tention there and that influential 
radical newspapers are publishing im- 
partial accounts of the state of affairs. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 26.—Secretary 
of Sthte Kellogg today denied reports 
that Ambassador Sheffield would re 
sign from his post in Mexico. » | 

“Mr. Sheffield is going back to Mex 
ico at the expiration of his leave,” 
Kellogg said. 

The decision of the administration 
not to interfere in the religo-political 
squabble in the southern republic does 
not indicate a reversal of the hostile 
policy hitherto followed by the gov- 
ernment is badgering Mexico in the 
interests of the oil barons and mining 
magnates of the United States. 

Shake-up Threatened. 


General Francisco Serrano, gOVeruu: 
of the federal district, will become 
minister of the interior on September 
1 ag the first move in a general cabinet 


| shake-up, it was rumored in political 


circles here today. 

‘Colonel Adalberto Tejeda, present 
minister of the interior, is said to be 
desirous of resigning in order to make 
an extended trip to Europe. 


— 
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ON THE BRITISH 
GENERAL STRIKE 


ee 

The General Strike and ; 

the General Betrayal 
By John Pepper. 

A brilliant and most com- 


plete book on the great 
British strike, its back- 


ground and history. An in- 
teresting and important 
publication. 
25 Cents 
:. Pe 


+. 


The: British Strike—lIts. 
Background, Its Lessons 
By Wm. F. Dunne, 


A brief record of the 
strike and the events lead- 
ing to it—informative and 
simply but mais writ- 
ten. 

10 Cents 


If a warden can be. secured wh” 
will not allow himself to be dom 


rape will. become a memory and pro- 
hibition agents will arrest anybody 
offering them a bribe. Likewise the 
police will begin to pay restauranteers 
for their lunches. 


That worker next door to you 
may not have anything to do to 


our smoke nuisance will be abated. | 


nated by the Cook county politician’ | 


' 


night. Hand him this copy of the 


British Labor Bids for: 
Power | 


By Scott Nearing. 


A record of the historic 
Scarborough Conference 
preceding the general 
strike. An excellent book-~ 
let. 


10 Cents 
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is 
Ae use this wealth, pre 
ere since the time of Span- 
domination to finance their fight.” 
It’s a Habit. 
Senor Lupian stated that in his 
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opinion not more than 10 per cent of 


the population of the rural districts 
was seriously concerned or worried 
about the ending of the services. The 


onment. The church has no real grip 
on them, and as it continues to make 
blunders in its struggle with the Mex- 
ican government it will continue to 
lose prestige. 

- The consul does not believe that 
the so-called “League of Religious 


-Toleration” in Mexico has any mass 


support. It is certainly: not powerful, 
and its reported activity in distribut- 
ing millions of pro-church leaflets ds 
probably largely imaginary, 


Marx Chides Germans 
for Lack of Respect 
for State Authority 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 


BERLIN, Ang. 26.—Censtre against 


those who “lack real democratic 
spirit” marked the address of Chan- 
cellor Marx at the Catholic congress 
at Breslau, where the chancellor acts 
as chairman. A reflection of the de 
cay of state authority is given in his 
words. 

“How little we find of the spirit of 
real citizenship among our people. 
The spirit of individualism reigns too 
much among our people—individual- 
ism which stifles and kills all sense 
of collaboration. Enemies of the re- 
public persistently and mockingly cri- 
ticize and slander the existing author- 
ity, but refuse to put their hands to 
work restoring state authority.” 


Party Anniversary 
Detroit Meeting to 
Be Held Saturday 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


DETROIT, Mich., Aug. 26.— Jay 
Lovestone, the author of “The Govern- 
ment Strikebreaker” and the organiza- 
tion secretary of the Workers Com- 
munist Party, will be the main speaker 
at the big Detroit meeting in celebra- 
tion of the Seventh Anniversary of the 
organization of the Communist Party 
of America. The meeting will be held 
on Saturday, August 28, 1926, 8 p. m., 
at Workers Hall, 1343 E. Ferry St. 
Besides Jay Lovestone, there will be 
R. Baker of Philadelphia and a musi- 
cal program. The admission is only 
10c, 
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(ih _ IMPERIALI 


IBERATION MOVEMENT 
ING NORTH 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 

CANTON, China, August 26.—A full week’s holiday has been declared by 
ft Canton government in celebration of the start of actual fighting between 
the northward marching Cantonese army and the troops of Wu Pel-ful, who 


ARD TO OUST 
’S NATIVE AGENTS 


~ 


is allied with Sun Chuan-fang to prevent the Cantonese wiping out the 
northern militariste. The holiday is also serving the purpose of reinforcing 
the boycott against the British, and particularly agminat a a 7: 


ment at Hong-kong. 


on 


Part of Antl-Imperialist Movement. 


Paget 
s which. 


forcements southward along the 
Peking-Hankow Pad . Serious de- 
fections aomng Wu's troops and form- 


er supporters are reported, The sol- 
diery in Szechwan are turning from 
Wu to support of Canton’s Mberation 
armies. oo 
Wu In Shaky Position. 

On the lower Yangtze; Sun Chuan- 
fang, who has held a measure of oon- 
trol in the Shanghai area, is com- 
mandering ships to transport troops 
to Kiangsu province to stop the north- 
ward drive of the Cantonese and aid 
the perilous position of Wu Pei-fu, 
whose alliance with Chang Tso-lin for 
joint control of the Peking govern- 
ment is becoming ever more shaky, 
and the government at Peking wholly 
ignored by everyone both foreign and 
Chinese. 

An interesting example of how the 
United States continues to support 
the mythical Peking government and 
refuses to recognize the strongest 
power in China, the Canton govern- 
ment, is seen in the letters exchanged 
between the American Congul General 
at Canton, and the Canton govern- 
ment’s minister of foreign affairs, 

The consul had need to make some 
request of the Canton government con- 
cerning some American hospital pro- 
perty, but in his note stated specific- 
ally that it was not to be. understood 
that the note constituted any sort of 
recognition of the Canton government. 

It was answered by Eugene Chen 
of the Canton government, Chen being 
an able Chinese liberationist. who had. 
recently. been imprisoned at Tientsin 
by the northern militarists. Chen 
comes back at the American imperial- 
ist representative as follows: 

-»  €anton’s-Pointed Remarks. 

“I have the honor to acknowledge. 
receipt of your letter of June 30 in 
which you explain—what has already 


been quite clear and obvious to me— 
that recognition is not implied in your 
dispatch of ‘June 16, acknowl 

my note of June 4, notifying you o 
the abolition of the office of commis- 
sioner of foreign affairs, ahd the de- 
cision of the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs to deal with all international 
cases in the future,” 

It should be understood that at each 
important point of contact with for- 
eign nations the Peking government 
has an official termed commissioner 
of foreign affairs, who is the local 
intermediary for foreign relations. It 
ig that representative of the Peking 
government in Canton to whom Mr. 
Chen refers. Chen's note continues: 


“Though in ordinary circumstances 
your letter might call for no specific 


the American people and of the Chi- 
nese people, as represented by my 
government, would be served if I 
make a categorical statement that 
while my government (which has 
stabilized an independent political 
regime founded here nearly ten years 
ago and has unified a group of terri- 
tories larger in area than France and 
Italy combined, with a population of 
60,000,000) demands that it be treated 
with respect, it neither desires nor ex- 
pects from America and other foreign 
powers the sort of recognition which 


ism and international dignity have not 


prevented them from granting to phan- 
tom governments successively set up 
in Peking by mandarin squeezers, mil- 
itary plunderers and ex-bandit chiefs. 

“The foreign powers have not yet |_ 
realized that it is today but an organ 
of exploitation and plunder in the 
hands of the mandarins and northern 
militarists. 

“As long as this fundamental fact 
remains ungrasped by the foreign 
powers the state of China must neces- 


sarily become worse and some of the 


ominous possibilities of the situation 
may become realities.” 

Mr. Chen's reference to the Peking 
government’s status as an “organ of 
exploitation” not yet being “realized” 
by foreign powers, can be taken as a 
diplomatic euphemism, since the basic 
reason why these foreign ithperialists 
continue to deal with Peking is exact- 


_}ly because they do realize it repres>}- 
ents an organ of exploitation, “it 


these foreign governments being th 
| exploiters. 


N.Y. Daily Worker. 
Builders to Have 
Outing September 5 


New York DAILY WORKER Build- 
era will celebrate the seventh anni- 
versary of the Communist and Com- 
munist labor parties with an old-fash- 
ioned picnic at Edenwald, near the 
Dyer avenue station on the Westches- 
ter Railroad on Sunday, September 5. 

The affair is under the auspices of 
the DAILY WORKER Builders’ Club 
and will take the place of The DAILY 
WORKER excursion which had been 
announced some time ago for Stony 
Point. No admission is charged and 
all friends of The DAILY WORKER 
are welcome. There will be music 
and games galore, and a grand and 
glorious time is promised all. Pro- 


Every reader should make note of 
the directions: Take Third avenue, 
“T,” to 133rd street, Bronx, and trans- 
fer to Westchester Railroad, or Lex- 
ington avenue express subway to 180th 
street, Bronx, and transfer to West- 
chester Railroad there. Tickets for 
Dyer avenue costs only 7 cents, so 
even grandpa and the babies can come 
without causing family bankruptcy. 
Guides at Dyer avenue will point the 
way to the woods nearby. 


General Admission $1.00 | 


[ : NEW YORK, ATTENTION! 
MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE. AND 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Proceeds go to buy MILK AND BREAD for the children 
of the Passaic textile strikers. 
\ Wagner-Tchaikowsky Program 


David Mendoza, of Capitol Theatre, Conductor. 


\ : 
Famous Scheherazade by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
sted by Alexis Kosloff of the Metropolitan Opera. 


CHORUS OF 250 VOICES led by Jacob Schaefer. 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUG. 28, 8 P. M. 


at 


CONEY ISLAND STADIUM 
Surf Ave. and W. 6th St. 


Tickets for sale at the Daily Worker Office 
and 799 Broadway, Room .512. 


ae 
Reserved Seats $2.00 


SPAIN GETS ITS 
TANGIER DEMAND 
IN SECRET DEAL 


PARIS, Aug. 26.—Backstairs diplo- 
macy has again accomplished a terri- 
torial trade among the imperialist 
powers in the agreement between 
‘England and Italy to give to Spain 
the territory of Tangier and the zone 
back of it on the African mainland 
which now is ruled as an internationa] 
area. 

Secret dealings have been going on 
between London, Madrid and Rome 
over Tangier, and the outcome is flatly 
contrary to the interests of France, 
which is ambitious for control of Tan- 
gier and a share of Gibralter’s com- 
manding position over the Mediter- 
ranean and the orient. 

The United States, which also was 
one of the signatories of the conven- 
tion of Algeciras that made Tangier 
into an international zone, is ignored 
in the secret dicker, on the ground 
that the United States took no part in 
the recent conference which revised 
the statutes of the international zone. 

British Make Trade. 


The British granted the African port 
to Spain on the understanding that 
Spain would withdraw its ——. for 
a permanent seat in the council of 
the league of nations and would cease 
to press its claim for Spanish control 
of Gibralter. 

It is expected that France will seek 
aid from the United States to oppose 
the Tangier cession to Spain, and a 
merry fight among imperialists is al- 
most certain to result. 


German Censors Fear 


Black Sea Fleet Play 


BERLIN, Aug. 26.—The Russian 
moving picture play, “Armored Cruiser 
Potemkin,” is still fighting its way 
thru the movie censors of Germany. 
The Berlin censors approved of the 
play if certain portions were cut. The 
authorities in some other parts of the 
country agree with the published state- 
ment of the minister of defense that 
the witnessing of this portrayal of the 
temporary successful revolt of the 
Black Sea fleet “is calculated to shake 
the respect. for constituted govern- 
ments everywhefe.” 

The respect of the Russian workers 
and peasants for their own govern- 
ment Was ° rt shaken to any appre- 
ciable extent by the showing of the 
picture all @ver the country, so those 
anxious to, gee it are pointing out that 


apparently galy wR Gs 1 Rise eretenags 


reply, I believe the best interestg of 


even considerations of political real 
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CIGAR MAKERS 
IN WALKOUT 


Demand American Trust 
Increase Wages 


By J. NAVARES SAGER 
Secretary All-America Anti-imperialist 
League, Porto Rican Section. 

SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, Aug. 12— 
(By Mail)-—Dighteen hundred cigar 
makers are out on strike thruout the 
island against the American Tobacco 
pig ch the trust whjch is one of 

the principal beneficiaries of Amer- 
ican imperialist rule in Porto Rico. 
The workers are demanding wage 
ps er and recognition of shop 


TEEEEEEEES od tha shite to tw: the 
hands of the shop committees. Altho 
the members of these committees are 
nearly all members of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union and the Porto Rican 
Fede of Labor, these organiza- 
tiong are apparently taking no part 
in the struggle. 

- Iglesias Silent. 


Santiago Iglesias, head of the Porto 
Rican Federation of Labor, has not 
indicated in any way that he will back 
the strike. (Iglesias is an official of 
the so-called Pan-American Federation 
of Labor and the right-hand man of 
the A, F. of L. in Latin-American.) 
Nevertheless, spontaneous support for 
the strike is manifesting itself in 
many of the unions affiliated with the 
Federation which are demanding that 
the Federation take official action. 

Pointing out the imperialist role of 
the American Tobacco company in 
Porto Rico, the All-American Anti- 
Imperialist League (Porto Rican sec- 
tion), is giving full support to the 
strikers. The San Juan sub-section 
of the league has issued a manifesto, 


published in “La Democracia” which 
has aroused much comment among the 
strikers, — 


CLEANERS AND 
DYERS STRIKE 
IN GARY, IND. 


Demand 8-Hour Day and 
Uniform Wage Scale 


a) 
By B. BORISOFF. 
" (Special'to The Daily Worker) 


_GARY, Id., Aug. 26. — Members 
of the ers" and Dyers’ Union 
6 


number 17868 comprising Lake county, 
{nd. have been on strike since Wed- 
nesday morning 10:30 at which time 
the Master Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation refused to give recognition to 
wage and hour demands made by the 
union, 


100% Walk-Out. 

Brother McKendrick, president of 
the union declared the strike was 100 
per cent thruout Lake county which 
includes, Whiting, Hammond, Gary, 
Indiana Harbor and South Chitago. He 
said the demands of the union were 
for an 8-hour day, a 44-hour week and 

a uniform wage-scale. 

Regarding the future of the strug- 
gle, President McKendrick only said, 
“We are ready io negotiate.” To date, 
however, the masters’ association has 
refused to talk to the union about a 
settlement. The struggle is therefore 
reminiscent of the recent fight of the 
cleaners and dyers of Los Angeles, 
who, however, won their strike hands 
| down after several weeks of picketing. 

Try For Open Shop. 

It is plain that the Master Cleaners’ 
and Dyers’ Association are intent upon 
smashing the union and declaring an 
open shop in their establishments in 
Lake county. But the workers in the 
union are determined to stand out 
against this attack and to force the 
employers association not only to re- 
cognize the union but to grant their 
demands as well. ¢ 


Land Jumper Charged 
with Indian Death Is 
Favored by Deadlock 


GUTHRIE, Okla, Aug. 26, — The 
jury which has considered evidence 
submitted at the trial of W. K. Hale, 
“King of the Osage Hills,” and John 
Ramsey, his cohort, since last Friday 
was dismissed here today by federal 
Judge John J. Cotteral. 

The dismissal came at the request 
of Roy St. Lewis, U. S. attorney. St. 
Lewis charged in open court that some 
of the jurymen were “friends of Bill 
Hale” and there seems to be no 
chance for them to agree.” Hale and 
Ramsey were tried for the death of 
Henry Roan, rich osage Indian. 


SECRETARIES, ATTENTION! 


When making returns to the 
National Office for the special 
assessment stamps—particularly 
the secretaries from District 2— 
will you give number of invoice or 
give name and address of the com- 
rade who received and was ‘per- 
sonally charged for the stamps in 
May? Unless you do so we cannot 
give proper credit on our books. 
District organizers, please comply. 
To give upit identification is not 
eee 
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THE BAILY WORKER 


The Methods of the Terror. 
wd nse Poland is that 

country which more than any 
other country has made its white ter- 
ror a system and does not shock us 
by temporary sensational outbursts 
of bloody terror but by the perman- 
ence and machine-like routine work of 
its hangmen, White terror in Poland 
can be compared with a gradually 
spreading epidemic which demands 
innumerable victims, but towards 
which public opinion remains indif- 
ferent, 


The Communist Party of Poland 
‘Completely Itilegal. 
HE main object against which the 
persecutions of the all-powerful 
political police, the so-called “De- 
fensive” are directed, is naturally the 

Communist Party of Poland. It is 

quite illegal and a person who joins 

it is guilty of high treason and sen- 
tenced to long terms of hard labor. 

As a proof of membership to the 
Communist Party a Communist leaflet, 
found in the house, a denunciation, 
the statement of a spy or agent pro- 
vocateur are sufficient. 

The Communist Party has no right 
to participate in elections. The present 
Communist fraction in parliament was 
formed by two Communists who were 
elected on the list of the legal organ- 
ization, “League of the Proletariat in 
Town and Village’; for further mem- 
bers of the Communist fraction were 
former members of the Ukrainian so- 
cilalist party and developed into Com- 
munists only after their election and 
joined the fraction. 

Also the alleged parliamentary im- 
munity does not protect the Commun- 
ist members of parliament from per- 
secutions. Under the shiniest pre- 
tenses they are delivered to the courts 
and sentenced for high treason to long 
terms of imprisonment. This was the 
fate in 1922 of. Comrade Dombal and 
in 1925 of Comrade Lanzuzki. The lat- 
ter was sentenced for “incitement to 
class hatred” in two trials to six years 
hard labor and at present a new trial 
is being prepared against him for an 
appeal which he signed in 1923, 

The Old Imperial Codes Are Applied. 
OR the persecution of the labor 
movement the Polish bourgeoisie 

uses the old imperial codes of the Rus- 

sian, German and Austrian pre-war 
rule. These reactionary penal codes 
which in their old form are at présent 
in use neither in Germany nor in 

Austria—not to mention Russia!—are 

fully applied in present-day Poland, 

they have even been still intensified! 

Paragraphs on high treason which 
were no more applied before the war 
(as for instance the Austrian para- 
graph 58, which provides only death 
sentence) are again in forca. 


Poland--The Land of Systematic White T 


The material gathered in this 
series of eight articles on the 
barbarous white terror in Poland 
is sent to The DAILY WORKER 
from a committee composed of. 
workers’ organizations in that 
militaristic and  biood-stained 
land. The suppression of trade 
unions, the shooting down of un- 
employed, the torture of im- 
prisoned workers told in this ac- 
count is enough to rouse the in- 
dignation of even those unsym- 
pathetic to the workers’ cause, 


ren Sarat 
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2. Trade Union of the Wo 
es Sugar Industry. 


ers. 

4. Trade Union of the Glass 
ers, 

5. Trade Unions of the Te 
Workers. . 

6. Trade Union of the 


Workers in Warsaw. 


“ee of Leather Workers, 
‘rade Union of the Build. 
Ba in Warsaw. 
9. Travle Union of Leather Work: 


in Warseny. 


Thus it happened that a young com- 


up stickers-on sentenced to ten years 
hard labor. 


The police acts according to the 


principle that all elements suspected 


of Communism must be locked up; if 


also many “innocent” persons, i. e., 
persons who have nothing to do with 


Communism, are robbed of their free- 
dom, maltreated, sentenced and tor- 
tured to death, one has to put up 


with it. 


In the time from April 1925 to 
February 1926, 11,000 persons were ar- 
rested on suspicion of Communism. 
During the time from June 1925 to 
1,400 political trials 


February 1926, 
took place in which sentences totalling 
3,000 years of hard labor were passed. 
Terror Against Trade Unione and 
Cultural Organizations. 


the permanent pressure of terror. 


nationalist labor 


parties has 


by brutal suppression. 


All labor organizations which are 
politically not as mild as the Polish 
are declared 


government wants it, 
“Communistic” and delivered to the 
“Defensive.” 
ties confiscated, 


“responsible persons” ‘arrested. 


The list of the trade unions, cultural] 


etc., 
which were destroyed like this, is im- 


organizations, labor colleges, 
mensely long. We mention here some 


prohibited organizations, 


prohibitions took place: 
On the Suppression List. 


ions in Warsaw. 


N.Y, FEDERATION 
OF LABOR BEGINS 
ITS CONVENTION 


By HERBERT BENJAMIN 
(Special to The Daily Worker) 
NIAGARA FALLS, Aug. 26.— The 
New York State Federation of Labor 
convention opened here with the. us- 
ual ceremonies and invocations. 
President Sullivan’s report made no 
effort to analyze the conditions of 
organized and unorganized workers of 
the state, but was devoted to a very 
apparent effort to jockey the conven- 
tion into the Tammany Tiger’s den. 
The report shows that the repub- 
licans have betrayed their pre-election 
pledges, and proposes the organization 
of “local non-partisan committees for 
the election of friends and defeat of 

enemies of labor.” 


Very Few “Friends” 


“An appended record of votes cast 
in legislature this year on labor bills 
shows that of fifty-one senators only 
nine voted in favor of all the measures 
supported by labor, thirty-seven of one 
hundred and fifty in the lower house. 
Quite a number who voted for some 
bills were conveniently absent when 


their vote needed to decide the 
fate of a me 
The report s n “Thost laud- 


atory manner of the Work of the ex- 
ecutives and administrators of state 
departments and paves the road for an 
endorsement of Tammany candidates, 
Fight For Office. 

- fight is expected for the presi- 
dency of the federation. John Sullivan 
the present incumbent, succeeded to 
the office after Mayor Walker pres- 
ented Jas. P. Holland with a soft job 
that gave more promise of easy money, 
The struggle will be between three 
groups who have as yet maintained a 
judicious silence, 

Where “Friendship” Pays. 


An interesting section ef the presi- 
dent’s report is the sectien dealing 
with labor banks, After boosting the 
Federation Bank of New York, the re- 
port sounds a warning against efforts 
along the some line being made else- 
where, The Federation Bank should be 
no criterion because the success of 
that: institution is due to the wide 
range of acquaintanceship in the fi- 
nancial and business world and if they 
could not obtain their advice and as- 
sistance, conditions would not be so 
prosperous. 

The convention will be in session 
here four days. Very few rank and file 
delegates can be seen among the over 
six hundred present. 


ee 
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MINE GUARDS 
BEAT UP PA, 
UNION MINER 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

WASHINGTON, Pa., Aug. 26.—Mine 
guards in District 5 of the United 
Mine Workers are aiding in the open 
shop drive by clubbing union miners. 
John Pernaby, a union mine black- 
smith, while passing by the Bulger 
Block Coal Company’s mine, asked 
one of the mine guards how many 
scabs were working. 

Beat Up Union Miner. 

The guard’s reply was an order to 
“Move on or get arrested and beaten 
up.” Pernaby’s answer was that he 
had been a union man all his life and 
thought that no one should help the 
coal operators to break up the United 
Mine Workers. 

The mine guards then arrested Per- 
naby and beat him up, breaking two 
ribs and beating him so brutally on 
the head and back that he became un- 
conscious. 

While in this condition the guards 
drove him to Midway, two miles away, 
‘secured the keys to the borough jail 
from the wife of the justice of the 
peace, and threw Pernaby in jail, 
locked him up and drove away, re- 
gardless of his condition. 

Pernaby’s screams being heard by 
a man named Gillis, a butcher of Mid- 
way, Gillis called the people of Mid- 
way together and they broke the jail 
doors down, finding Pernaby uncon- 
scious and covered with blood. They 
secured a doctor for him and thus 
probably saved his life. 

The United Mine Workers has ob- 
tained an attorney for Pernaby, who 
was taken to Washington, Pennsy)- 
vania, to be tried for “abusing the 
guards.” The company guards know 
where to take a union miner to get 
the kind of a verdict they want. So 
the open shop drive against the union 
goes on, with no powerful labor party 
yet formed to check the abuses and 
violence of capitalists. 


} 


Plan Welcome for “Trudy.” 


NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—A welcome 
home demonstration will greet Ger- 
trude Ederle, when she arrives on 
the Berengaria on Friday. To the 
shriek of whistles in the harbor and 
a “water salute” from a battery of 
fire boats, “Trudy” will be escorted 
ashore by a mayor’s committee of wel- 
come and paraded proudly up Broad- 
way to city hall to be officially greet- 
ed and felicitated by Mayor Walker. 


“The pen Is mightier than the 
apes od provided you know how to use 
Come down and learn how in the 
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rade for the transport of illegal liter- 
ature was sentenced to death in Lem- 
berg and another comrade for posting 


HE proletarian trade unions and 
cultural organizations are under 


Every attempt to develop an inde- 
pendent proletarian activity, every at- 
tempt of liberation from the guardian- 
ship of social-democracy (Polish so- 
cialist party) which apart from the 
the 
monopoly (granted by the state) for 
“defense of the workers,” is punished 


The organizations are 
disbanded, their property and locali- 
their offices trans- 
formed into police stations and the 


arranging 
them in the succession in which the 


1, Council of the Class Trade Un- 


10. Trade Union of Chemical Wo 
ers in Warsaw. 

11. Trade Wnion of Wood Work 
in Lods. 

12. Trade Daion of Leother Wo 
ers in Lods. 

13. Lemberg Branch of the Fe 
Workers’ Union. , 

14. Lods Branch of 
Workers’ Union. 

15. Jewish Unionseof the Bakers — 
Warsaw. 

16. Jewish Unions 
Workers in Warsaw. 

17. Trade Union of -the 
Workers in Warsaw. 

18. Trade Union of the Leatt 
Workers in Warsaw. 

19. Trade Unions of the Unqualifi 
Workers in Warsaw. 

20. Trade Union of the Buflét 
Workers in Warsaw. 

21. Trade Union of the ome. « 
Commerce Employes. 

22. Jewish Wood Workers’ Onton 
Warsaw. 

23. Union of Metal Workers 4n "We 
saw. 

24. Union of Textile Workers 
Warsaw. ’ 
25. Union of Leather Workers 

Warsaw. 

26. The Branches of the Clothh 
Workers’ Union in Baranovicza, Be 
ae Kovel. 

. The Trade Union Federation - 
eacias with all its affliated unions, 

28. The Branches of the Railwe 
men’s Union in Lublin, Bialystok, ef 

29. The Union of the Building Wor’ 
ers in Warsaw, etc., etc., ete. 

This is only an attempt to make 
summary for one year. By far t? 
greatest number of prohibitions in t? 
provinces are missing. Besides, 
cases mentioned only refer to dire 
disbandment of unions. Far more fr. 
quent than those are arrests of tt 
responsible leaders and secretarie 
closing of the union halls, their co, 
fiscation for “needs of the authoriti 
arrests of whole trade union meeting 
etc. 

The suppression of the trade aie, 
movement does not only damage-ox. | 
economic interests of the workir .’ 


the Me 


of the Par 
Tobec 


unions, 

Besides the authorities carry 
continuous struggle against the 
cultural organizations of the w 
class, which even before in P 
were not very numerous. A nu 
of labor colleges in Warsaw, Pose) 


3. Trade Union of the Wood Me 


7. Warsaw Branch of the Jew Be 


class. It has also a very serious efteq: _ “ 
on the cultural life of the worker 
because it hinders or prevents con. 
pletely the cultural work which is sts 
ported as far as possible by the traé} 
“8 


Lods, Plotzk, etc., were closed; prol- 
tarian cultural and enlightenment oF 
ganizations, libraries and reading 
are hardly any more existing in 
at present. 

(Continued tomorrow.) 
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Russian Workers 


By WM. Z. FOSTER. 
The tatest and most interesting 


of a trip from which the aut 
just returned. 25 cents, 


Glimpses of the Soviet ® 
Republic 


By SCOTT NEARING, 


Another birds-eye view of Ruseiq@ @8 4.7 
recent trip. 10 cents. aS aeea? 


Pyisties +o 
Russia T cena East 
By SCOTT NEARING. 


en 


ieee 
note 
hat 


What Russia is doing in Asia. 
of a new OO 10 cents, 


Russia Today # “tDay 
~eutive 


Official Report of the British Tra: e 
Union Delegation to Soviet sll ag 


The standard of all information © 
first workers’ pap 8 as it 
day. Duroflex Bound. $1.25 


class 


_— 


The Romance of 


Russia . 
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GARPENTERS 376 | 
ASKS LOCALS TO 
CHECK OFFICIALS 


Hutcheson ' Persecution 
‘Basis of Appeal 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Aug. 26-—Local 
No, 376 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, is 
appealing to the other locals. of the 
union to take action against the ar- 
bitrary regime of President William 
L, Hutcheson of the general organiza- 
tion. 


+ 


Expels His Opposers. 

Under the pretext of technical vio- 
lations of the union constitution, Hut- 
cheson had punished all ‘who oppose 
his policy by a whole series of sus- 
pensions, expulsions and charter fe- 
vocations. Local No. 376 has had its 
charter revoked because its recording 
secretary, Nathan Rosen, was the 
candidate against Hutcheson on a 
progressive program in tthe last elec 
tion. 

Hach local union is receiving from 
Local No. 376 a letter explaining its 
appeal to the general organization, a 
resolution for consideration by the, 
local receiving it, and @ small book- 
let setting forth in detail the conflict 
between Hutcheson and the progres- 
sives in the union. An appeal is made 
to all local unions to defend the con- 
stivutional rights of the members and 
locala and stop Hutcheson’s persecu- 
tion of all progressive opposition to 
his autocratic rule. 

A Progressive Program, | 

The progressive program proposes 
measures to strengthen the union or- 
ganization, give the carpenters job 
control and the forty-hour, five-day 
week. Amalgamation of the build- 
ing trades upon a departmental basis 
is included, in the demands, along 
with uniform agreements, expiring at 
the same time and to be ratified by 
the rank and file. 
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“=. WRITE AS YOU FIGHT! ~ 


| WCFL Radio Program | 


Chicago Federation of Labor radio 
broadcasting station WCFL is on the 
air with regular programs. It is 
broadcasting on a 491.5 wave length 
from the Municipal Pier, 


TONIGHT, 


6:00 to 7:00—Chicago Federation of La- 
bor talks and bulletins; instrumental 
solos. 


7:00 to 7:30—The Florentine String Trio, 


' eens, music, 


7:30 to 8:30—Velia Cook, 
WCFL Ensemble; 
baritone. 
8:30 to 10:00—Little Joe Warner, gloom 


chaser; Al Scott Hawallan Trio;. Cook 
Sisters, harmony songs. 


contralto; 
Clarence Theders, 
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Features of 
Next Saturday’s Issue 
of the New 


Magazine — 
Supplement 


by 

V. F. CALVERTON 
T. J. O FLAHERTY 
MANUEL GOMEZ 
JESSICA SMITH 

_ HARRY GANNES 

and all the leading figures in 
the American Communist 
movement. 


‘| ART WORK 


AND 

CARTOONS 

i | by 

FREM ELLIS 
K. A. SOLWANTO 
HAY BALWS 

A, JERGER 
VOSE 

and Others 


Poems - Movie Reyiews 
and other features 


Be Sure to Get the Issue of 
Saturday, August 28th 


(More than 500 trade union papers—official organs of national and 
international unions, state federations of ldbor, district councils, central 
labor bodies and local unions—advocate correct, partially correot, or in- 
correct policies, voice poorly or well, represent or misrepresent, the 


abor—Trade Union Activities 
~ WITH THE LABOR PREss | 
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Policies and Programs 

The Trade Union Press 
_* Strikes—Injunctions 

Labor and Imperialism 
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opinions of the rank and file of the trade union movement. This is the 
field in which our party must conduct most of its work and it is a field 
of activity about which we must of necessity have the most detailed and 
orn? information, 
‘The pubifvation.in this department of editorial comment from the 
: tieite union. press does-not mean nécessarily that we are in agreement 
with it. We publish this material to inform our readers of the trend of 
thought expres#éd ff the labor press and when necessary such editorial 
expréssions will be"e ba prc by our own Editor’s Note.) 


The C apitalist Press and Stoolpige eons. 


A very ‘superficial: observation of the local gang of stoolpigeons of the 
capitalist class, reveals. at.once that they are very crude and brazen in their 
operations in the local labor movement, if indeed it can be called such. 
However, they: imagine: that they are clever. But they possess the clever- 
ness of an elephant: ‘plowing thru a snowbank. Of our 20 years experience in 
the labor movement, ‘wé cah honestly say that we have never seen a more 
cumbersome set of If iéutehants of the capitalists, than those who operate in 
Great Falls, They. are whitened sepulchers of dishonesty and corruption. 
And when sometimes the air is pregnant with foul and nauseating odors, it 
is because these creatures, in. human sin are about. 

It is well for the honest rank and file of labor to know what constitutes 
the earmarks of the stoolpigeon element within its ranks. Once the work- 
ers know the line that séparates the honest from the dishonest leaders of 
labor, it will have no difficlty in ‘taking care of its interests. ; 

For instance, the element that works in close co-operation with the two 
local organs of the Copper Company, the Tribune and the Leader, is an ele- 
ment that receives its orders from the Anaconda Copper Company. Every 
worker who is conscious. of the fact that he lives, knows that the Tribune 
which waxes fat on county printing contracts, is the official morning hand- 
bill of the Copper Company, while the Leader is the official afternoon hand- 
bill of the same trust: Both of these capitalist sheets are as spiritual as a 
hog at the corn trough. For a cigaret and a glass of wine they are prepared 
to sell the nation, the state, its inhabitants and wealth, both natural and cre 
ated, to their god, the Anaconda Copper Company. Every time that they 
yelp at the honest elements in the labor movement, and back the plots of the 
stoolpigeons’ elements, the whole world sees their spotted tongues lined 
with copper. But while these sheets have not organized the workers into 
labor organizations, they have, as évery intelligent worker knows, put out 
streams of propaganda against the unity of labor, thru the instrumentality 
of the shady elements within the ranks of organized labor. 

That is the very purpose of their existence; to promote dishonesty in our 
political and industrial life as,a people.. They never have a word to say in 
the upholding of honesty anywhere. | 

Therefore, workers, beware’ of that element which uses the capitalist 
press withn your ranks, to ailvarice the plans and plots of the capitalist class. 
It is a sure sign bese} it is not. too. honest with labor, as that two and two 
make four. 

There will always be more or less: differences between groups in the 
labor movement, as to economics.and policies. How could it be otherwise? 
Since labor all’ over the world is becoming rapidly the dominant actor in 
the political and industrial life of the nations, it stands to reason that there 
is bound to be conflicting opinions on some important questions affecting 
| policy and tactics, Perhaps that is as it should be. Everything thet is alive| 
is in a process” \ of. agitation. ‘Only the. dead are dead, 

And as workers, it is our duty to «study the various labor ideas, in order 
that we may be in a position to fight effectively in the class struggle. If it 
is in the interest of our class, we shall adopt it. 

But there cannot be any difference gf opinion among the workers of all 
shades of labor opinion, as to the socialogical fact, that any element or 
individual who works with the agencies of capitalism, such as the capitalist 
press, is a stoolpigeon of the capitalist class, either conscious or unconscious, 

Again we say, guard bee megs against them. 

Great Falls, Mont., Town Topics. 


PAINTERS’ UNION GETS RAISE 
FOR CHICAGO MEMBERS: BOOM 
~~ IN BUILDING MAKES IT EASY 


As a result of the 85% seieaitebbd of painters and glazers in Chicago, 
some 17,000 members of that union will receive an increase in wages on 
Sept. 13 from the present dollar and a half an hour to $1. 62%, or thirteen 
dollars a day. 

The fact that union conditions Prevail hag had a good effect on the 
employment situation. Work is plentiful in the territory over which the 
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Painters’ District Council of Chicago 


has jufisdiction, and which. includes 
everything between Lake Michigan on 
the east and the county line on the 
west, between North Chicago and the 
Indiana line, | 

Painting is one of the dangerous 


of lead poisoning. The danger iIn- 
creases directly as the length of the 
day increases, and as the wages are 
lowered, for this means longer ‘expos- 
ure, insufficient recreation, and lack of 
hygienic facilities. In the old days be- 
fore the union organization was strong 
“painters’ colic” or lead -poisoning 
was a greater thing. There is still 
too much of it, but organization and 
union conditions Bare. Fesnead it re- 
markably. 
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Every reader around New York 
should attend ‘the 


Daily Worker 
Picnic 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 5 
Edenwald Park, 
New York ~— 
(No admission charge) 
Take Third Ave. “L’* to.i83rd Street 
or Lexington Ave. Subway to 180th 


Street. Transfer to Westchester Rail- 
road, Get off at Dyer Ave, (Fare 7c.) 


Auspices: Daily ‘Worker Build- 
ers’ Club, 108 East 14th Street, 
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New-York City 


trades, on account of the -prevalence} 


-proposition for amalgamation of build- 


The use of paint spraying machin- 
ery threatened the life of the organ- 
ization for a while, but finally pro- 
vided a fatal argument against itself, 
an argument that is in some states 
embodied in the law. Spraying paint 
by machinery vaporizes and scatters 
the finely divided particles of lead 
thru the air, where they are certain to 
be breathed in not only by the work- 
ers On the machines but by others 
around about. 


The spraying machines are also 
used now for the cheaper work as 
fine even coats of paint are not yet 
possible by this method. | 

The Painters’ union is one of the 
largest of the building trades depart- 
ment to reject the Landis award. The 
open shap drive culminating in the de 
cision of Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis several years ago brought 
chaos into the building industry, and 
some of the unions which had form- 
erly co-operated well with each other 
signed the award, Others did not, 


The open shop drive was smashed 
largely by the building boom and. 
while there is plenty of construction 
going on, individual unions can, by or- 
ganization activity, raise their wages. 
However, when the building boom 
ends, there may be another story to 
tell. Then the need of close relation- 
ships between the various unions of 
the building industry will be very ap- 
parent, the left wing members point 
out, and the old clauses for sympa- 
thetic strikes will have to go back in- 
to the contraots, and machinery will 
have to be created for some common 
action. 

The left wing in the Painters’ union 
also is emphasizing now that a thoro 
discussion by’ thé*thembership of the 


ing trades union with departmentali- 
zation, as outlined by the 1913 Build- 
ing Trades Department Convention is 


LIVE UNION 
OF LABORERS 
IN WORCESTER 


Wage Demand Pending 
May Bring Strike 


By SYONEY BLOOMFIELD. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 26.— 
Without the blare of trumpets the 
work of organization has been going 
on steadily in this city, known thru- 
out the land as the “mother of the 
open shop” until today, a lusty young 
union of laborers marches proudly 
with its more than 600 members to 
challenge the dictatorial rule of the 
most militant open shop labor-hating 
outfit known as the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association of Worcester. 

A Live Local, 

The Laborers’ Union, Local 620, is 
affiliated with the International Hod 
Carriers’, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, and bids 
fair to set the pace in reactionary New 
England for militancy and progress. 
A young militant and class-conscious 
element is at the helm and its special 
meeting held at Victory Hall, Shrews- 
bury street, which was attended by 
the bulk of the membership, making it 
more like a mass meeting than an or- 
dinary business meeting, bears elo- 
quent testimony to its ability to fight 
and win, 

The union demands a straight 60 
cents per hour for all laborers. This 
and other demands are now before 
the employers association, who have 
persistently tried to avoid the issues 
with all sorts of lame excuses, among 
which a few are: that the union is 
not yet six months in existence; that 
they did not hear of such a union 
being Organized (despite the fact that 
all employers received our letters in- 
forming them of the organization and 
existence of the Laborers’ Union, etc. 

Bosses Fight Standard Wage. 

One of the large contractors de- 
clared that they are paying a scale 
ranging from 40 to 70 cents an hour, 
and because of -the great difference 
‘in quality of workmen in this partic- 
ular line, this contractor said, they 
had refused to consider setting a 
standard wage. \Of course the declara- 
tion of this contractor is sheer bunk. 

In the first place, no laborer is at 
the present time getting 70 cents an 
hour, this exaggerated statement was 
meant to show thru the local papers 
which carried his statement that the 
boss was even paying more than the 
union is asking for, if the laborer de- 
serves it. This. statement was in- 
tended to show how “good” the boss 
is to “deserving” workers, and thus 
creating in. the public mind the idea 
that those who do fot get 70 cents 
an hour don’t deserve it, thus paving 
the road for prejudicing the public 
mind in the event of a strike, when 
the contractors will try to show that 
the union is asking for unjust de- 
mands, etc. 

All Driven Alike. 

Secondly, the scale averages about 
45 cents an hour, and regardless of 
the claims as to the “quality” of work- 
men, every man on the job knows 
that he is not out on a picnic. The 
straw boss attends to the driving of 
the men, regardless of “quality.” A 
stronger man probably endurés the 
driving a little better than a weaker 
man, but they all do the same work. 

The union is going thru with its 
demands and a strike will tie up every 
big construction job here if the bosses 
don’t sober up. Negotiations with the 
Pmployers’ Association are carried on 
thru William L. Allen, secretary of 
that association, which will meet to 
decide upon our demands, and the 
executive committee of the Laborers’ 
Union will meet on the following 
night, when a reply from the bosses 
will be had. 

Support Passalc. 

At the special meeting of the union 
the principle speaker was Brother 
| Kula of Springfield, Mass., who spoke 
in Italian. The meeting also unani- 
mously voted to assess each member 
40 cents for the following purposes: 
15 cents for the Passaic, N. J., textile 
strikers and 25 cents each for the 
purchase of a banner with the union 
emblem for use in the Labor Day pa- 
rade, 

The union will turn out 100 per cent | 


before joining the main parade of the 
other local unions, we will start from 
our hall with a band and parade past 
the headquarters of the Employers’ 
Association to show them that we are 
in business to stay. It was also de- 
cided that every member in line will 
carry a placard with militant and 
labor-rousing slogans. The parade 
will be utilized for arousing the labor 
movement inthis city to the needs of 
a huge campaign for organizing the 
unorganized. 
Will Give to British. 

When Joseph Jones, the British 
miners’ delegate, comes to this city 
the laborers wil] be on deck not 
merely with a rqusing welcome, but 
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| more necessary. than ever. 
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with substantial fash for the héroic 
striking miners im England. 
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strong in the Labor Day parade and | 
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PAINTERS SOLD 
OUT IN STRIKE 
AT CLEVELAND 


Unity Needed in the 
Building Trades 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 26-—After the 
painters had been out on strike since 
March 1, the strike committee about 
ten days ago demanded from the 
meeting of the painters full power to 
act. The contractors declared that 
they could not deal with a committee 
that had constantly to report back 
to the membership and get their ap 
proval altho this plan had been sat- 
isfactery to the unions and the strike 
committee till that time. 

More significant was the demand of 
the striké committee when it was 
stated by the “Citizens’ Committee” 
representing the contractors and the 
open shoppers generally, that there 
would be no compromise, that “the 
train had left.” This was clear. The 
contractors had a fund of $5,000,000 
to fight the painters and glazers. In 
addition, “vandilism” was raising 
hell in Cleveland. It was simple for 
the contractors to find men who 
would engage in breaking windows, 
setting bombs, etc. That is a simple 
and general practice, when men are 
striking. So all the accompaniments 
of a strike in which the employers go 
the limit were in motion. To give 
the strike committee full power under 
these circumstances was a serious 
mistake. 

Several weeks ago the contractors 
Offered the painters $1.30 an hour, 
54-day week, which was overwhelm- 
ingly rejected. What must have been 
the surprise of the painters today 
when they read that their committee 
did not get $1.37% an hour, 5-day 
week, but gave in to the demands of 
the employers, viz., the conditions 
that the workers had when they went 
out on. strike, that is $1.25 an hour, 
5-day week. In other words, the 
workers won nothing, but have lost 
everything. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been lost in wages and 
the union has been decidedly weak- 
ened. 

“Public Interest” the Excuse. 


This is the accomplishment of the| 


strike committee with full . powers. 
According to the papers, “public in- 
terest, the growth and prosperity of 
the city of Cleveland, the continued 
expansion of facilities for the hous- 
ing of new industries, seem in the 
opinion of the officers of these organ- 
izations and the business agents of 
their district council, to make it de- 
sirable that the men return to their 
jobs at the old rate of wages.” 

This is what wae said in the case 
of the building laborers, who after 
several months of strike had to re- 
turn on the original terms. 

Next year the carpenters imtend 
to make their demands. It is high 
time for the rank and file of the 
building workers in Cleveland to take 
matters into their own hands and or- 
ganize properly. As already stated 
in these columns, they must see to it 
that: 

What to Do. 

1. All agreements of the building 
trades terminate at the same time, 
May 1. 

2. No agreement 
more than one year. 

3. The two building trades coun- 
cils must be merged without delay. 
The existence of the two councils— 
both affiliated to the A. F. of L. but 
only one belonging to the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor—is a menace to 
the workers. 

4. A grievance of one union must 
be regarded as a gfievance of all 
unions—a stoppage of work by one 
must immediately be followed by stop- 
page by all. 


should be for 


Workers and Farmers 
Urged to Hear Engdahl 
Speak in Wisconsin 


Serious unrest is sweeping over the 
farming and laboring population of 
the country as some of the recent 
primary election results show. Does 
the government at Washington want 
to solre the problems of the work- 
ers of this ‘country? 
CAN the Anférican government solve 
them? These are the questions of 
the day and exactly these questions 
will form the subject of the speech 
by J. LOUIS ENGDAHL, editor of 
The DAILY WORKER, who is going 
to Merrill, Wisc., to speak on the sub- 
ject: “Can the American Govern- 
ment Solve the Problems of the Work- 
ers and the Farmers?” The meet- 
ing will be on Friday, August 27, 8 
p. m. at Arcadia Hall. 

The rich bankers are trying to con- 
'vinee the farmers that the source of 
all their troubles is the high wages 
of the city workers. Is this true? 
Are the workers and farmers enemies 
or friends? Engdahl will answer this 
question in his speech, “Why the 
Workers and Farmers Are Naturai 
Allies” at Bloomville, Wisc., Satur- 
day, August 28, 8 p. m., sharp. The 
meeting will be held at the Town Hall. 


Refugees Flee Gulf Hurricane. 
PORT ARTHUR, Tex., Aug. 26.— 
Refugees from nearby towns who had 
fled from the coast to highland places 
prepared today to return to their 
homes when the gulf hurricane, which 
spent most of its fury around New 


Orleans failed to.strike the West | 
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(Copyright, 1926, by Upton Sinclair 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE. ereretie 


When “Bunny” Ross, son of J. Arnold Ross, California of! operator, Is thir- 
teen years old, he goes with Dad to Beach City to sign an oi! lease. There he 
meets Paul Watkins, near his own age who had run away from his father’s 
poor ranch. in the San Elido Valley because the family were “holy rollers.” His 
brother Ell is a cripple who has fits and “heals’”’ people. From time to time 
Bunny hedrs.from Paul and sends money to his family. In the meantime Bunny 
is learning the oil business with his Dad who, along with other ol! operators is 
profiting by’ the war that had broken out in Europe. Bunny persuades his Dad 
to go for a queil hunting trip to San Elido Va'iey. There they meet the Watkins 
family and Bunny becomes acquainted with Paul’s sister, Ruth, whom. he likes. 
While hunting, they locate oil on the ranch and Dad wheedies it out of old 
Watkins.and also buys adjacent property secretly. in the meantime Bunny 
starts to high school at Beach City and fails in love with a fellow student, Rose 
Taintor. When they are ready to drill Bunny and Dad go back to the ranch to 
direct the work. They persuade Paul to come to live with them and work as a 
carpenter. Paul had been tiving with a lawyer who took an interest in him 
and left him a legacy of books when died. Paul and Ruth live in a shack near 
the well sight. Eventually the well is begun and Eli, now turned prophet and 
the pet of wealthy adherents to the faith, makes a blessing as the drilling be- 
gins. Bunny goes back to school and finds himself tiring of Rose Taintor. But 
soon the glad news comes that Bunny’s well in the San Elido Valley has struck 
oil lands. A new field is started. As Bunny and Dact watch the drilling the oil 
suddenly pours out in a great Jet—and it catches fire. Everyone runs for their 
lives. Dad drives in great haste to town—for dynamite. He returns and the 
blast is quickly gotten ready. When the charge is set off, the biaze is snuffed 
out and the well saved. Bunny is a millionaire ten times over. The boy is 
now eighteen years old and begins to worry about the administration of hie field, 
now grown to 14 derricks. He begins also to wonder about the relations be- 
tween capital and labor and asks his Dad some embocrrassing questions -con- 
cerning his relationship to his workers. in the meantime war with German 
looms and at the the same time the men in the oil fleld under the inspiration of 
rn aroanizer for the Oil Workers’ Union, named Tom Axton, prepare to strike 
for an eight-hour day and a raise in wages. Dad attends a meeting of the 
teder.tion and realizes he has no chance to buck up against the huge combine 
he faces there in attempting to advance the interests of the men. The strike 
is called and Dad, along with the rest of the operators, takes the thugs and 
guards supplied by the association to “protect property.” 
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Paul had gone with the strikers, so Bunny learned. Mr, 
Ross had offered to keep him on, for there was some building 
that needed to be done, and the carpenters were not on strike. 
But Paul had thought it over and decided that his duty lay with 
the oil workers; they hadn’t many educated men among them— 
that was one of the burdens the twelve hour day put upon them; 
so Mr. Ross would have to accept Paul’s resignation, perma- 
nently or temporarily, as he might think best. Dad had said. 
there would be no hard feelings, and Paul might come back when 
the strike was over. 


Bunny went up to the Rascum place to see Ruth and ask. 
her about it. The “Superintendent of Horticultural Operations” ' 
had gone on strike with the boss carpenter, but they were still 
occupying the bungalow, and Ruth did the work for Dad, when-: 
ever he occupied the cabin. Ruth said that Paul couldn’t get out 
here any more, he was sleeping on, some sacks of straw in the. 
union headquarters, where he worked about twenty hours a day. 
So Meelie was staying with her sister, and they spent all their 
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spare time baking things, and old Mr. Watkins came with the’ 


same old horse hitched to the same old wagon, and carried the 
things to Paradise, where they were sold to the strikers. They 
had closed up their stand at the Watkins tract, because there 
wasn’t nobody there but guards, and they wouldn’t feed no 
guards, not if they starved. So spoke Meelie, who was a little 
chatter-box; and Ruth looked at Bunny with some embarrass- 

ment, thinking that wasn’t proper talk before him. But Bunny 
said he wasn’t strong for guards himself, it had made him sort of 
sick to see them on the place that was supposed to be his. And 
Meelie said the man that was in charge at their place wasn’t a 
bad fellow, he had been a forester and fireguard; but some of 
them others was awful men, and Pap was a-scairt for the girls to 
go on the road at night, they cussed something fierce, and they 


bad liquor all the time. 


There was an alluring odor of hot gingerbread in the kitchen, 
and Bunny had not yet had his lunch; so the girls set the little 
table, and the three sat down, and had a meal of scrambled eggs 
and potatoes, and bread and butter, and goat’s milk and ginger- 
bread and strawberries—for the plants which Paul had set out 
had been diligently tended by Ruth, who couldn’t bear to let lIfy- 
ing things suffer, even green ones. Ruth was now a young Jady 
of almost eighteen, the same age as Bunny, but she felt e lot 
older, as girls do. Her fair hair was done up on the top of*her. 
head, and you saw her bare legs no longer. She always looked 
nice working in the kitchen, because then her cheeks weregwasy; 
she was competent in her own domain, and told you to sit down | 
and not mess things up trying to help. She had the bright bhre 
eyes of all the Watkins family; in her case they, went with.e-can- 
did, quiet gaze that seemed to go to the depths of you, and’ make 
both deception and unkindness impossible. 

Bunny at this time was just beginning an’ intense 
back at home—his first serious love affair, about which we shall. 
be told before long. Eunice Hoyt was a rich girl, and. complicat- 
ed; to know her was sometimes pleasure and sometimes torment. 


But Ruth was a poor girl, and simple; her presence was sootiing, | . 


calm and still like a Sabbath morning. Paul was. a great and 
good man. Now Paul had given up his ten dollar a day job*to 
help the strikers, and Ruth was baking food for’the strik | 
while they had money she would sell it to them, and when they 
had no more money she would give it to them. 


Meelie, likewise, was delighted to bake for the.men, but that: ~*~ 
was not her only interest in them. The coming of ofl to the! 


Watkins tract had meant vast changes in Meelie’s life, she was 
no longer to be recognized as a goat-herd, but had blossomba | 
out, acquiring sophistication and conversation, and a bright cal- 
ored ribbon in her hair and a necklace of yellow’ beads about 

neck. Meelie had been to town the evening before, and it had 
been so exciting! 
church of his own, and was holding services every evening for 
the glory of the Lord, and great numbers of the strikers had 
come, and grace had been abounding; and in between the pente- 


Eli was a full-fledged preacher now, witha ~~ 


costal manifestations, Meelie had picked up news of the strike—. | 


there had been a fight on Main Street because a drunken guard 
had been rude to Mamie Parsons; and Paul had been one of a 
committee to see the sheriff and demand that he take either-the 
liquor or the guns away from his deputies; and tomorrow Meelie 
was going to church again—there would be three services all 
through the day; and it was said that on Monday the operators 
were going to bring in strike-breakers, and start the wells flowing 


on Excelsior Pete; and the men were getting ready to stop that if « 


they could—it would be terrible! 
(To be continued) 
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Our Estimate of the Philippine Situation 
Confirmed 


We were slightly too optimistic yesterday when we inferred 
that the imperialists supporting the Bacon bill had failed to or- 
ganize a Moro demonstration its favor, or even a substantial 
demonstration in favor of continued American rule for the benefit 
«f Colonel Carmi Thompson and the American press. ~ 

A later dispatch to the New York Times states: 

A delegation of Moros handed Colonel Thompson-a list of 
Datos, or feudal chiefs, “who want the American people to 
govern Lanao Province.” They wrote in Arabic ...-. The'list 
named 400 Datos, claiming 70,000 followers. 

Inasmuch as there are 500,000 Moros, the numerical following 
of the chiefs who want perpetual American rule, even if genuine, 
is not very impressive, but there has been an appeal for the im- 
perialist press to play up. The Times gives it a headline, “Moros 
Demand American Rule.” 

But more important than this feeble popular support for the 
Bacon bill and the rubber interests is a statement immediately pre- 
ceeding the sentences we quote and reading as follows: 

Some Americans of Mindanao, as elsewhere in the Philip- 
pines, realizing the danger of the situation, the possibilities oj 
a flare-up over the independence and Bacon bill-issues, IF THE 
AGITATION GETS OUT OF THE LEADERS’ HANDS AND 
BECOMES A REAL ANTI-AMERICAN CAMPAIGN, recom- 
Mend the appointment of a congressional commission .... . 
(Emphasis ours.) 

In the coneluding article on the Philippine situation published 


on this page today we make certain criticisms of the leadership of | 


the independence movement which this dispatch confirms. The 
failure of this leadership to organize the workers and peasants as 
ihe mass base of the movement, their catering to American 
respectability and the playing down of the importance of the Philip- 
pine labor movement, has prevented the struggle for national libera- 
tion developing the definitely anti-American capitalist) character 
it must have to be effective in consolidating inself. 

As usual, when such struggles sharpen, 
looking to the middle class‘ leadership to check its development 
and divert it into channels where its energy will be exhausted in 
fruitless endeavor. | 

Expressions like that which we quote, coming from the enemies 
of the Philippine liberation movement, should serve as a warning 

an t2 its present leaders and convince them of the most exploited and 
therefore the most determined section of the population—the work- 
ers and peasants. 


Important Developments in the Trade 
Union Movement 


A wide difference of opinion has developed with the leadership: 


of A. F. of L. unions on the question of how far the worker-employer 
co-operation theory and practice'of the Watson-Parker bill is to be: 
extended by legislation if the report of the views expressed by Presi- 


dent Green during the conference of the A. F. of L. executive council | 


with President Codlidge is correct. 
The New York Times reports the position of the A. F. of L. 
official as follows: 

Organized labor is opposed .... to the extension of the 
principles of the railroad labor board, with indirect. government 
supervision of strikes and labor disputes, according to the lead- 
ers who had luncheon with President Coolidge today..... 

William Green .. . . while declining to oppose directly the 
principle for the adjustment of disputes in other industries, 
declared, “IT IS NOT PRACTICABLE TO EXTEND THE SYS- 
TEM IN OTHER INDUSTRIES.” 

Others in the party asserted that LABOR WAS OPPOSED 
TO THE PLAN CHIEPLY BECAUSE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT SUPERVISION THRU THE BOARD which had power 
to exert public pressure on the employes as well as capital. 


Phone Monroe 47)3 
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ARTICLE Vil. 
New Problems—New Methods. 


By WILLIAM F. DUNNE. 

T is clear that the struggle for na- 

tional liberation in the Philippines 
has entered a new phase, 

Up to the time that the introduc- 
tion of the Bacon bill and the inten- 
sive Wall Street propaganda in sup- 
port of it announced the intention of 
American imperialism to tighten its 
control of the islands, and the rubber 
interests began agitation for the re- 
peal of the land laws, the Philippine 
independence movement for the last 
ten years has based itself on the 
promise of independence—‘whenever 
a stable government has been estab- 
lished’’—contained in the Jones bill. 

T has been possible for the small 

Philippine capitalist class and the 
middle class to carry on a highly re- 
spectable propaganda struggle for a 
-hilippine republic. It has been nec- 
‘ssary only to point to the Jones bill 
1s the expression of American gov- 
2arnment. The only controversial is- 
sue has been as to whether the Filipi- 
nos had established a stable govern- 
ment, were organizationally efficient 
and in other ways were “ready for in- 
dependence.” 

HE issue therefore became one of 

fact and the American propaganda 
of the independence movement has 
been devoted largely to showing that 
Filipino workers can and will labor 
just as hard and devotedly for their 
employers as American workers do, 
that tropical torpor is foreign to the 
Filipino masses, that Filipino. intel- 
lectuals are the peer of any in. the 
world, that Filipino capitalists are 
good business men, and to similar 
middle class idiocies. 

SAMPLE of this kind of publicity 

is to be found in “The Philippine 
Republic” for August. Speaking of 
the Manila daily news‘ipers, it says: 

Individually and collectively, these 
four newspapers will compare in 
every way with the Amtrican dai- 
lies of our larger cities. Indeed, 
sometimes we think they are better 
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Independence Movement. 


edited and snappier, and THEY 
CARRY NEARLY EVERY - ONE 
OF THE IMPORTANT SYNDI- 
CATE FEATURES THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS CARRY... - 
“WHY, THEY ARE JUST LIKE 
AMERICAN PAPERS,” exclaimed 
an American. , . . like many Amer- 
icans, he had been fed up on prop- 
aganda, and believed that anything 
Philippine must necessarily be be- 
low par. (Emphasig¢ mine.) 


Y Filipinos sh be particu- 
larly proud of thé fact that their 
newspapers “are just like Ameri- 
can papers” and that they carry the 
syndicated poison of the American 
press is a mystery. to any intelligent 
worker. It can be explained only by 
the fact that Ameriganization of the 
island population jis considered a 
strong argument for independence, 
S a matter of fact, this is the argu- 
ment of the rubber interests and 
they propose an intensive Americanza-. 
tion by the enslavement of. Filipino 
and Moro workers and peasants. At. 
this point the midg@le class leaders of 
the Philippine independence move- 
ment and the American capitalists are 
in agreement and it is here that the 
weakness of the present leadership 
shows itself, even tho some of them 
indulge in seemingly militant. national- 
ist utterances. Speaking recently to 
a meeting of 10,000 people in the 
Manila opera house, Manuel Roxas, 
speaker of the Philippine house of rep- 
resentatives, said: ; ne POP 
We are at war. A PEACEFUL 
war, to be sure, but war, tremen- 
dous, exacting war just the same. 
We are engaged in a strenuous. 
struggle against the rising tide of 4 
imperialism in our. country. . 
Let us all, DEMOSRATS, NATION- 
ALISTS, VETERANS,,or not,- join 
forces and fight imperialism with 
all the force at our. command. (Em-. 
phasis mine.) ; 
NE may pass over ‘the reference to 
“peaceful” war as an oratorical 
euphemism, but where in the mention 
of the coalition of forces to fight tm. 


perialism is there any mention of the 
labor movement—the 150,000 organ- 
ized Filipino workers—or to the peas- 
ant organizations, of which there are 
a number in the islands? 

It is quite evidently a purely par- 


| liamentary struggle that the present 


leaders of the independence movement 
have in mind and one in which the 
working masses will’ be’represented | 
only thru saaaattiaees oe par- 
ties. 
1HIS is a ‘ahah: ‘eelatalke and 
it spells failure for freedom of the 
islands unless it ‘is corrected. The 
present leadership ia being tested. 
Much depends upon its decision as to 
what forces it must base itself on. 
The Philippine , leadership should 
study the Chine fohal liberation 
movement. It will,find that the mili- 
tancy and vitality of the Chinese 
movement springs from the fact that 
it is based upon the labor movement. 
first, and, second, upon an alliance 
between the workers | and the peas- 
antry. The honest intellectuals of 
China, students particularly, have be- 
come organizers of the trade unions 
and peasant associations. The Chi- 
nese labor moyement is now the 
leader’ of the struggle for. national 
liberation. as well as its principal or- 


4 


.ganizing force. with the peasantry 


giving it a mass character. 

HE Philippine trade union move- 

ment in proportion to total popu- 
lation is immensely stronger than war 
the. Chinese trade union movement 
when the Hongkong transport work- 
ers’ strike marked the beginning of 
the rise of the labor movement to the 
leadership of the national liberation 
struggle. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, organized workers in a popula- 
tion of some 11,000,000 can exert an 
immense influence in shaping the 
course of the struggle. 

HERE are signs that the labor/ 

movement and the labor press are | 
already considerably in advance ‘of } 
the. purely nationalist movement. The 
annual convention of the Philippine | 
Federation of Labor on May 4 adopt-| 


, ncn 


Sco" Con- 


. we 
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| In case of war between the 
United States and any other nation 
borderirig on the Pacific, THE 
WORKERS OF THE PHILIPPINES 
WILL REMAIN NEUTRAL. 

The resolution made the further 
fleclaration that: 

The Filipino workers HAVE NO 
OTHER CAUSE. TO DEFEND . 
THAN THAT .OF THE LIBERA-. 
TION. OF. THEA OWN COUNTRY. 

A REVOLUCION,” a Manila labor 

paper published in Spanish, in 
5 pI AP, Se a ‘above 8 
shys: A? 

One must stand one way or an- 
other. Let. ue be perfectly frank 
from now on. We should not hesi- 
tate to let the world know our posi- 


‘iLL ALLY OUR- 
TH ANY POWER 
GUARANTEE US 
cE, ALTHO THAT 
GUARANTEE MUST BE A MORE 

EFFECTIVE “ONE THAN THAT 

GIVEN TO Us IN 1898. (Emphasis 
_ mine.) . 

ONTRASTED with the generalities 

J of the middle class leaders of the 
independence movement, these state- 
ments show an understanding and de- 
termination which no national libera- 
tion movement can fail to take full 

advantage of and succeed. 

The organization and extension of 
peasant | organizations, the division of 
estates and public lands by a commis- 
sion of delegates of peasant organiza- 
tions, an intensive campaign for the 
inclusion in the trade unions of .all 
agricultural and industrial workers, | 
the establishment of a firm alliance 
between the trade unions and the 
peasantry, the demand for a workers’ 
and peasants’ government—the link- |: 
ing up of all these demands and or- 

anizational méasurés with the strug- 
gle for national liberation, autonomy 
‘in internal affairs for the Moro sec- 
tions desiring it—these are the minl- 
; um requirements for a successful 
struggle against American ‘im perial- 


| tion: we are for Filipino independ- 


ed a resolution declaring that: | 


ism in the Philippines. 
ese _ (THE END.) 


A Danger to 


British Labor | 


By EARL BROWDER. 
EN the British ~ parliament 
passed the eight-hour law (a law 
which, if enforced, increases the time 
inderground of the miners to eight 
he one-half hours) it was completing 


a clever encircling movement about 

the miners, with the assistance of the 

general council, “left” as well as right 

wings, by means of which it expects 
|to drive the miners to accept the coal 
‘commission report. This campaign 
‘has had wide ramifications, extending 
‘right into the labor unions, some 
points of which are plainly visible to 
indicate those which are hidden. 

The eight-hour law is organically 
eonnected with the campaign against 
Soviet Russia. Both reflect a deep 
desire of the bourgeoisie who wish 
longer hours for labor and wish to 
‘crush the workers’ republic, but the 
‘immediate purpose is to enable the 
treacherous right-wing leaders of the 
trade unions and labor party, Thomas, 
MacDonald & Co., to pose before the 
masses in a militant attitude of de- 
flance of the government; for them 
to regain some of the lost hold upon 
the workers; to demoralize the broad 
opposition aroused at the surrender of 
the general strike by calling for a 
“united front” against the eight-hour 
law and for Soviet Russia (a “united 
'front” with Thomas, MacDonald & 
'Co.!); and under cover of all this elab- 
‘orate smoke-screen, the miners, their 
| mouths gagged by a “united front” 
_agreement, their support demoralized, 


It appears from the report that the objection is not to the prin-| 5 pe driven to accept the Samuel 
ciple of “identity of interest” between labor and capital, but to the| memorandum under threats of worse 
enactment of legislation which creates a government agency espe- | to come if they refuse. 


cially for the handling of disputes. 
dous power wielded by the present completely reactionary media- | 
tion board, appointed by Coolidge in accord with the provisions of 
the Watson-Parker bill, 
legislation to other industries, particularly coal mining, coupled 


with the fact that a powerful opposition has been organized in the) 
United Mine Workers’ Union as a result of the rank and file and! 


the lower circle of officials seeing the danger of just such proposals, 
endangering the very life of the union, have forced the A:'F. of L. 
leaders to give some serious thought to the danger of a mass revolt 
once the workers of other unions become aware of the direction in 
which they are being led. 

We must await 
estimate the. full significance of the statements made to Coolidge, 
‘but one thing is certain: It is that pressure from below,.as yet not 
strong and well organized and clear, is being felt by the official 
sponsors of worker-employer co-operation. 

The pressure must and will be increased. 
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CHICAGO PAINTERS’ LOCAL 194 
DONATES $1,969 TO MINE STRIKE 


The Chicago Painters’ Union, Local 194, on Wednesday received the 
speakers for British miners’ relief, Paul McKenna, representing the strikers 
cirect!y, and Anton Johansen of the Chicago Federation of Labor. Following 
the addresses of these speakers, the iocal voted an assesement of fifty cents 
per member, and ordered a check drawn immeditely for an amount to cover 
such: assessment, a sum of $875. - 

This is an addition to the sum of $125 previously given and brings the. 

‘donation of Local 194 to the British strikers up to an even $1,000 
9 : 


a aaa 


It is probable that the tremen- | 


and the agitation for the extension of this, 


T is a very critical situation for the 

miners, and therefore for the world’s 
‘labor movement. Cook himself fell 
into the trap when he agreed to with- 
draw his pamphlet on the betrayal of 
the general strike and agreed to the 
cancellation of the June 25 conference 
of the union executives. What a tre- 
mendous triumph this was for the 
' traitor, Thomas, is reflected in the 
'convention of the National Union of 
| Railway Men, where the opposition, 
thrown into confusion by the sudden 
unity of Cook with Thomas, was com- 


| pletely demoralized. 


further information before we are able to. 


How deep that opposition was in its 
potentialities was shown on the first 
day, when a majority of the delegates 
overruled Thomas and his pleas, to 
eject from the. hall, the bourgeois 
newspaper representatives. The oppo- 


' sition sentiment was there, but it had 


been deprived of its lead, of its point 


‘af orientation—it had been beheaded. 


HE role of the so-called “left wing” 

in the general council (Purcell, 
Hicks, et al) in the latest develop- 
ments continue to be what it was 
since the calling of the genera] strike 
and its surrender—that of lackeys to 
Thomas and the right wing. In equiv- 
ocal public statements and speeches 
they have attempted to direct away 
from themselves the.mass indignation 
at the surrender of the general strike, 
hut their actions continue to help 
Thomas carry thru new treachery. 

It is the camouflage of new 
for the miners” that made it possible 
to postpone the meeting of the execu- 
tives, together with the pretense of 


| uniting to defend Russia, and it is this 


é 


aii 


“hely 


false “‘united front” tthich is pledged 
to no action whatever, that is dissolv- 
ing the basis. for a real advance of the 
workers—the basis ‘gf. . mass move: 
ment for new lead . 
T is exceedingly fut to note that 
even some of , the: revolutionary 
workers have beén onfused by the 
new maneuvers of reaction. This is 
the more unfortunate:since the minor- 
ity movement and the Communist 
Party made such a brilliant record, 
before and during the strike, and gave 
the working masses Stich a clear, mili- 
tant leadership. All the more neces- 


sary it is, then, for us to say clearly: 


that the tendency observable among 
the revolutionary workers to silence 
their criticism of thé géneral council 
leaders (both right and “left”) at this 
moment is the most dangerous thing 
for the whole movement that could 
happen. 

When the Glasgow Worker,-organ of 
the minority movement, issued. the slo- 
gan on June 25 of “Action first, -criti- 
cism afterward,” it,.was objectively 
falling into the same trap into which 
Cook fell, and thus failing effectively 
to expose and block this -huge treason, 
this monstrous strategy of all the 
forces of the British bourgeoisie di- 
rected agafnst the miners, and thru 
the miners against the whole working 
class, 

HRU the whole experience of the 

British working class since the 
last days of April, the bright yellow 
thread of bankrupt reformism is in- 
tertwined; this thread choked the 
magnificent genera] strike; and. now, 
after it had been so splendidly cast off 
by the miners in their brilliant strug- 
gle, it is again about:thelr necks, 

The first duty ‘of revolutionists 
everywhere is to cry'a warning to the 
miners and to call for action: and 
struggle which will: break thru this 
ring of governmental forces and re- 
formist treachery... Such action — re- 
quires criticism, constant and contin- 
uous criticism, of all the misleaders 
of the British workers. Only thus can 
the new hours-law,,be defeated, to- 
gether with the whole capitalist of- 
fensive., 


Coolidge States U. S.- 
Will Not Revise Its 
World Court Position 


PAUL SMITH’S,’ N. Y., Aug. 26.— 
President Coolidge ts “disturbed” by 
the rumors from Europe that the 
countries which constitute the world 
court are intending to induce the 
United States to revise its reserva- 
tions and ask for various trades on 
tariff regulations. 

The “spokesman,” who always 
speaks for the president, asserts that 
the United States will go into the 
world court on the reservations adopt- 
ed by the senate or will not go in at 
all. This is the ultimatum handed in 
advance to the league powers. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Aug. 26.—Four 
men were killed, ‘ohe is dying and 
two others are in critical condition in 
a hespital here as fhe result of an 
automobile crash re early today 


as 
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Are Demands af Miners Unfair? 


By MAX BEDACHT. 


HE British general strike raised 
lany issues for the workers that 
nee ‘careful consideration. One of 
these issues is that the strike .was 
fought in support of the struggle of 
the British Miners’ Federation for the 
maintenance. of their standard of 
wages and hours against the -mine 
owners who claim that the coal min- 
ing industry can no longer maintain 
decent wages and hours and still pay 
profits. The mine owners maintain 
that it is manifestly unfair of ihe! 
workers to demand “more than tf 
industry can pay.” The issue of Be 
talism itself is thus raised. 

The capitalist “invests” money only 
because he expects profits. Creepin t. 
tion of production is carried on’ ‘on 
that basis. No profit—no production. 

As against this there is the interest’ 
of society as a whole and of the 
worker in particular. No production— 
no eats. 

The Contradiction. 

ERE is for capitalism the insol- 
‘uble contradiction between the 
profit interests of the capitalist own- 
ers of industry and the very life in- 


‘ 
oe 


terests of society. It is here where 
the principle of the Americcan Federa- 
tion of Labor, “a fair. day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay,” suffers its Waterloo. 
A fair day’s work for the boss can 
be only one guaranteeing good profits, 
irrespective of whether the workers 
eat or not. A fair day’s wage for the 
workers, on the other hand, can only 
be: one’ which guarantees sufficient 
means of living, irrespective of 
whether the boss gets any profits on 
his investment or not. — 

The British struggle is establishing 
for themselves the principle that the 
concern of the workers. and unions is 
only a. “fair i pay,” It is in the 


fowoy of peers ag that in these 
struggles.for a fair. day’s pay the 
workers will run up against a situa- 
tion when industries conducted on the 
basis of capitalism can no longer guar- 


antee a “fair day’s pay” and a “fair” 


profit.”. At this moment the struggle 
of .the workers must. direct itself 
against profit, against capitalism /‘it- 
self. The workers cannot starve them- 
selves" merely ‘to guarantee profits to 
their bosses.. And when the. bosses, 


when the private ownership of indus- 
try can no longer keep the workers. 


alive then: the workers will abolish 
the: bosses, abolish the private owner- 
ship of industry which stands in their 
way. 

“The Alternative. 


- it is true. But this perspective is 
not manufactured by the terrible Bol- 
sheviks, but by the logic of capitalism 
itself." The Communists do not mann- 
facture such reyolutionary alterna- 
tives.. Capitalism creates them. And 
in spite of all: the protestations of the 
right and the pseudo left leaders of 


the British general strike of theff. 


peaceful and. non-revolationary inten- 
tions this alternative rises before the 
working Class of Great Britain and of 
the world as a result of the strike and 
its causes. 

The miners of Great Britain fight 
for a chance to live. The mine own- 
ers fight for their profits. The prin- 
ciples of capitalism make it obligatory 
for the mine owners to fight for their 
profit. The will and the right to live 
make it obligatory for the workers to 
fight for their wages. And as between 
the principles of capitalism and the 
will to liye the. struggle will go on 
until one or the other side wins de- 
cisively. And it is not difficult to 
select the. side which will , Srgatnay 
be victorious. 


TALE OF TWO CITIES: “CHICAGO 
-MILLINERY SHOPS UNORGANIZED, 
LOWER WAGES THAN. IN NEW YORK 


CHICAGO — rey — NOitition Chi- 
cago sweats its millinery _workers 
while unionized New York gives much 
more tolerable conditions, the Womens 
Millinery Workers* union explains in 
driving home to Chicago girls what 
organization means: Thé°union, which 
is Local 52 of thé!\Cloth Hat, Cap & 
Millinery Workers Intl., draws the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

—Weekly Wage— 
Makers & Union 
Operators Trimmers Hours 
New York 


wees $45-65 $30-45 44 
Chicago ...4.... 20-35 15-30 48 
Overtime 
Rate Work Job 
New York 1% equal secure 
division 
Chicago.... straight favorites arbitrary 


“Wages and hours for nonunion mil- 
linery workers in Chicago compare 
still more unfavorably with unionized 
New York,” Secy. Afita David of Local 
52 says to the girls. “The conditions 
in New York werd.’seoured through 


organize.” —. 

The local, tenia icemeiiiaia less 
than a year ago,-promptly ‘showed ‘its 
sense of responsibility toward the rest 
of the labor moyement both at home 
and abroad. .When Local 47,, the men 
millinery. workers of Chicago, gave $40 
for the relief of the Passaic textile 
strikers, Local 52 donated $75. When 
the men gave $50 to.the British min- 
ers, the women volunteered in num- 
bers for the British relief tag day in 
Chicago and they are doing the same 
for the ‘Passaic tag day. 

Two delégates are going from Local 
52 to the annual woman trade union 
conference under the auspices of the 
Women’s Trade Union league, at Wau- 
kegan, Ill., Sept. 24-26. The succers 
of the hat frame workers local in 
New York in a 3-day strike has led to 
plans to organize the workers of that 
craft in a similar local in Chicago. 


—_ 
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WRITE AS YOU FIGHT! 
Get a copy of the:American Worker 


the union, You cali bring about the 


Correspondent. It’s only 5 cents, 


ahs ° r a %. 


same conditions in Chicago, if you will | 


= whieh followed 


“CHAPTER Il. 


THE STRUGGLE OVER OUR GEN. 
EALOGICAL TREE. * 


Our Bpeneneres and the Vertebrate. 
Stem. 


(Continued from previous issue.) 
Encouraged by these great advane- 


jes of modern phylogeny, and with the 


support of many new discoveries’ 
comparative anatomy and embry 
in which a number of Pires 
observers were at work, I was able 
in 1874 to venture-on the first attempt 
to trace continuously the whole’ ‘story 
of man’s. evolution. In doing so, I 
took my stand on the firm ground of 
the biogenetic law, seeking to give a 
phylogenetic cause, for each fact of 
embryology. My Evolution Man, 
which made the first attempt to, ac- 
complish this difficult ‘task, was ma-— 
terially improved and enlarged as new 
and important discoveries were made. 
The latest edition (1903 [1904 in Eng- 
lish]) contains thirty chapters distrib- 
uted in two volumes, the first of 
which ‘deals with embryology (or on- 
togeny), and the second with the de- 
velopment of species (or phylogeny). 
Tho I was quite conscious that 
there were bound to be gaps and 
weak points in these first attempts to 
frame a natural anthropogeny, I had 
hoped they would have some influ- 
ence.on modern anthropology, and 
especially that the first sketches of a 
genealogical tree of the animal world 
would prove a stimulus to fresh re- 
‘reach and improvement. In this I 
was much mistaken. The dominant 
school of anthropology, especially in 
Germany, declined to suffer the in- 
troduction of the theory of evolution 
declaring it to be an unfounded hy- 


| prepared .ancestral trees as mere fig- 


-} ments,,,.This was» due, in the first F 


__..| Place, to the. great authority of the 
founder. and president (for many 
years), of the German Anthropological 
Society, Rudolf Virchow, as I briefly 
pointed. out in the previous chapter. 
In -view of the great regard that is 
felt for this distinguished scientist, 
and the extent. to which his powerful 
opposition prevented the spread of 
the theory, it is necessary to deal 
more fully with his position on the 
subject. I am still further constrain- 
ed to do this because of the errong 
ous views of it that are circul 

and my own fifty years’ acquaititance 
with my,eminent teacher enables me 
to.. put. them right. ’ 

_ Not one of Virchow’s numerous pu- 
pils and friends can appreciate more 
than. J do his real services to medi- f 
cal, science. His Cellular Pathology 
(1858), his thorough application of 

the cell-theory to the science of dis- 
ease, is, in my opinion, one of the 


| greatest. advances made by modern 
HIS is a revolutionary perspective,. 


medicine. I had the good fortune to 
begin my medical studies at. Wurts- 
burg in 1852, and to spend six valu- 
able terms under the personal guid- 


rank— Albert Kolliker, Rudolf Vir 
chow, Franz Leydig and Carl Gegen- 
baur.. The great stimulus that I re 
ceived from these distinguished mas- 
ters in-every branch of comparative 
and microscopic biology was the start- 
ing-point of my whole training in that 
science, and enabled me. subsequently 
to foHow with ease the ‘higher intel- 
lectual. flight of Johannes Muller. 
From Virchow especially I learned, 
not only the analytic art of. careful 


| observation and judicious appreciation 


of the detailed facts of anatomy, but 
also the conception of the whole hu- 
man. frame, the profound conviction 
of the unity of our nature, the insep- 
arable connection of body and mind, 
to which Virchow gave a fine expres- 
sion in his classic essay on “The Bf- 
forts to bring about Unity. in Scientt- 
fic Medicine” (1849). The leading ar- 
ticles which he wrote at that time for 
the Journal of Pathological Anatomy 
and .Physiology, which he had found- 
ed, contain much new insight into the 
wonders of life, and a number of ex- 
cellent general reflections on thetr 
significance—pregnant ideas that -we 
can make direct use of for Monistic 
purposes. In the controversy. that 
broke out between empirical ration- 
alism and materialism and the older 
vitalism and mysticism, he took the 
side of the former, and fought to © 
gether with Jacob Moleschott, Coan 
Vogt, and Ludwig Buchner. _we 
the. firm conviction of the unity, of or- 
ganic and inorganic nature/ * of me- 
chanical character of a¥ij vital and 
psychic activity, which £ i have always 
held to be the foundA¥tion of my Mon- 
istic system, in a+ great measure to 
Virchow’s teachi"% and the exhaust- 
ive yeaa om ge I had with him 
8 assistant. The pro- 


ndependent individuality of 
ementary organisms, which 


thology, remained guiding prin- 
ciples flor me in the prolonged studies 
that I ade thirty years afterwards of 
the ‘ovmmiization of the radiolaria’ and 
other unicellular protists; and also in | 
regard to the theory of the cell-soul. 
naturally from the 
psychological study of it, 


(To be continued,) 
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4) of the two Communist © groups, one held in 

‘Smolny Institiite, the other in Ashland Audit: 

orium. And by the actions of the two conven- 

tions a process has been started which has led 

(uséKtwandBouevere. to the creation of a revolutionary political 
| party of of the American working class 

It is thie-seveu, years since the-baginning was made-to crys- 


- tallize a political leadership for the workers and poor farmers 
of America, which shall know how to lead their struggles from 


day to day at the same time organizing them yo ae final strug- 
gle against the rule of capitalism. 

Like on many occasions, the 
ruling class of the United States 
was very quick to detect the im- 
portance of the events that 
transpired in Chicago in the 
opening of September, 1919. 


bo Siemans ds prom 
a caieiet ike ponent 


“All. Power to the Workers!’ 


OFFICIAL ORGAK OF TRE COMMUNIST PARTY OF AMERICA 


Ne & 


HAIL TO THE SOVIETS! 


Mey Day Preck a 
ah | geen eee Party 


ried thru the infamous Palmer 
raids. Thousands of ‘workers 
were seized and thrown into 
jail, beaten, tortured and de- 
ported. A veritable reign of ter- 


their servants had whipped 
themselves into a\regular fren- 


Rs 


. of Communist move-| Se 
raAl ‘September 1, 1919. Op that ay there were | 


were born in Chicago, at national oon ential | 


j 


_ : Labor. Movement i in the United States : 


’ 


_ SECTION OF THE THIRD (COMMUNIST) INTERNATIONAL 


The World Congres of the Communist International) 


By JOHN REED 


advanced sections to a revolutionary outlook upon the class | 
struggle in the United States. The betrayal and bankruptcy of 
reformist socialism and of the Second InternationaL ‘The*revo- | 
tutionary situation in Europe. The successful proletarian revo- 
lution in Russia. The organization. of the Communist Interna- 
tional. All these events have combined together to bring about 
a sharpening of the clase struggle in the United States, intense 


oo 


—\W6.G. Sevackee 


zy. : eee ’ 
The Communist movement of America was driven under- 


- ground but it was far from having been destroyed. Pressed by 
capitalist persecution, matured by practical experiences and clari- 


fied by intense ideological struggles, the revolutionary workers 
of the two separate Communist parties eventually came together 
into one organization. And in the beginning o 1921 the move- 


ment was again strong enough and already sufficiently unified in-|_ 
eee ee ee ee 


Workers Party of America. 


What is inevitable will happen. The Communist aaiiniliiadie 
in the United States became inevitable, and therefore possible 


despite all persecutions, because of the basic changes in the eco-. 


nomic and ‘political life of America following the world war. The 
emergence of American capitalism as the foremost imperiatist 
exploiter of the workd. The tremendous centralization of the fed- 
eral government and its frankly brutal ways of suppressing the 
workers and supporting the employers. The great conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor during 1919-1920 and the experiences 
derived from these struggles by the workers leading their more 


T LABOR 


Ok age ee Oficial Organ af the 
: COMMUNIST LABOR VARTY OF AMERICA 


May f, 1uz0. 
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Down Tools May Fou 1920 


‘|led.by the Workers (Communist) Party, will 
‘| diseard completely the shackles of reformism 


struggles in the labor movement -between working class revo- 
lutionists and reformist petty bourgeois, an eventual split in the 
Socialist Party of America and the organization—on September 


1, 1919, of an independent Communist movement in the United 
States. 


Seven years have passed since that memorable date. The 
Communist movement of the United States, now represented by’: 
the Workers (Communist) Party of America, has come to be an 
organic part of the American labor movement. It is at present 
the only factor in the American class struggle that is truly pro- 


gressive, forward-going and inspiring to the various movements 
of the workers and farmers. . 


The banner of militant class struggle, of the 
proletarian revolution and of a Workers’ and 
Farmers’ government_in the United States 
which was raised by the American Commu- 
nists seven years ago is gathering around k- 
self ever larger numbers of workers. Com- 
munist policies and Communist. slogans are 
already exercising great influence in the every- 
day struggles of the masses. The time is ap- 
proaching when the American working class, 


and class-collaboration entering upon a deter- 
mined struggle against the rule of capitalism 
and for a workers’ and farmers’ government, 


“Simelay,.” 
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them and most of them died. 
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one has checked him fip to know if 


By LA VERDAD, 


b ape 


never learnt how to read notes 
the value of notes, yet he knows how. 
to keep time and play anything he 
hears. It feels so different to come 
to a “baile” (dance) where the gath- 
ering is dressed up to the minute, 
with few exceptions, and find the band 
of small town Mexican musicians in 
blue working shirts, khaki or denim 
pants, rarely in full dress suit of 


P cloth. They are poor and what they 


earn goes for food. Most of these 
musicians play “lyrico” (by ear). 
When their instru®ents are in tune 
they play in a manner that is touch- 
ing. There ig a sweet dreaminess, a 
sadness expressive of romance and 
tragedy with all its delights and sor- 
rows, weariness of body and soul, 2 
brooding over much that makes or 
breaks their lives. The soft plaintive- 
ness of their playing is an interpreta- 
tion of their own human emotions. 
While they play the liveliest of dance 
music—say jazz—one is conscious of 
their manner of playing it. The de- 
lightful tum tum of the Guitarist and 
his sightlessness gets into one’s bones, 

* * . * Oa ie 


Tall, thin Pablo gained the admira- 
4oneeganamy and scorn of a few. Dur- 
flu epidemic years ago he 
bathed twice daily in the river, build- 
ing a fire on the banks to keep warm 
Every one in the village predicted his 
death, but he kept on bathing and 
living; others did not bathe, the flu got 
“God's 
will,” they all said, “God’s will that 
tall Pablo should bathe and live to 
do it again.” Pablo does not know 
the value of money. He was never 
paid with money for any work he did. 
He does not know what it means to 
buy or to sell. When hungry, he goes 
into a house, asks for food and works 
for it. Whatever he eats, he pays 
with his labor. He never begs, . At 
times he obtains food from people 
who have no use for his labor. No 


he paid in labor what he owed for 
food he took that way. One day he 
called at the small town store and 
said: “Oyez, quiero fosforos” (“I want 
matches”). The Mexican clerk didn’t 
sell the matches to tall Peblo. He 
just gave them to him. Who expects 
pay from Pablo? You see, he didn’t 
beg. He demanded. Demanding is 
not begging. At another time he was 
rendered considerably happy by the 
considerate storekeeper who present- 
ed tall Pablo with a new woolen shirt. 
Some time after that he came around 
-wearing his old torn shirt, shivering 
with cold, for it does get chilly in 
northern Mexico when the wind blows 
from the north. 

“Pablo, why aren’t you wearing the 
new woolen shirt?” In an humble 
tone he answered: “I gave it to some- 
one who needed it more than [I do.” 
Hearing this, the same considerate 
storekeeper offered him a pair of cor- 
duroy pants. “Patron,” said the Mex- 
ican clerk, “don’t give him the pants, 
put them on him, or he will give it 
to someone who needs it more than 
he does.” They took him to the back 
of the store, dressed him up to be 
sure he wouldn’t give the pants to 
somebody who needs them more than 
he does. He stuck to the trousers. 


Juan, nicknamed “the mule,” is the 
Jallaround flunky in the oldest hotel 
in the village. This swarthy 
fs not an old man, nor will he 
young again, even if he does not ak 
a day older than he looked ten years 
ago. It was sad to see his bent figure, 
and withal that, comical. Juan had a 
way of walking with his head and 
chest so far ahead of his legs that it 
seemed he would fall forward on his 
face any minute. One actually waited 
to see it happen, and much relieved to 
see it didn’t. One day this Don-less- 
Juan was approached by the “Ameri- 
can” and, knowing him to be some- 
what deaf, she cried at the top of her 
voice: “Juan (without the don), if 
you know of a good girl who wants 
work, send her to me.” Smilingly 
(these wretched souls always wear the 

shine of a smile) he took the senora 

over and-in his kind, quiet, nasal 
drawl he answered good naturedly: 
“Todas son buenas” (all the girls are 
good). What a worthy rebuke! Who 
would have thought or suspected Juan 
without the Don, nicknamed “the 
mule,” to be so fine a cavalier? 


To say anything unkind about any- 
ome at all is a most Hististeful thing. 
todo. Things not kind are very often | 
true, and the truth always gives | 
}pain. It is painful to write about Che, 
the mute poet. His ever smiling face 
has eyes that aren’t both alike, his 
hands and feet are not altogether 
straight, and he walks in a shuffling, 
hoppy shimmy way that is rather 
laugh-provokiag. But there is the 
other Che, not seen at first sight nor 
at any other time if looked at super 
ficially—Che of the heart. He, too, 
is a menial at the hotel, and he, too, 
has a nickname—‘“the burro.” If he 
takes a notion to quit his job he will 
search for odd jobs. When he helped 
at the flour mill and was paid with 
flour he accepted most graciously, but 
the following day when he was again 
offered flour or money, he refused in 
his mute, eloquent manner, which 
meant something to this effect: “I am 
back on the hotel] job and helped in 
this mill because I wanted to help. I 
had a meal at the hotel.” The simple 
hearted “burro” smiled all the while 
he was making this clear. There are 
youngsters who glory in the art of 
provoking an unfortunate, and they in- 
dulged in it af the expense of Che’s 
feelings. They would turn off the 
water supply when he wanted it to 
irrigate the trees in front of the hotel, 
or turn it on when he was thru and 
wanted it off. Their cruel teasing 
| rabbed him of his perpetual smile. 
After a trial of this sort he was seen 
to mount to the flat roof of the hotel, 
where he stood outlined against the 
sunset sky. He was watching the 
sunset. He watched that opaline sun- 
set bathing the valley nestled at the 
feet of the Cordillera. So he stood 
there, a silent figure, alone with the 
beauty of a sunset and its twilight, a 
dim figure, with Sat th: Rend, and may 
we imagine that he was 
“There is this beautiful thing in life 
that I may look upon and enjoy with- 
humiliating Che, 


out nicknamed 


| “burro.” 


be}: 


out it taunting me, ridiculing me, with-: 


1. Phyllis° Haver, ancther 
one-time bathing beauty and one of 
[those that “gentlemen prefer,” does 
well, together with Harrison Ford, 
who plays the pursued hubby. The 
supporting cast is good enough tc 
complete an hour’s uproarous fun over 
what happens “Up in Mabel’s Room.” 

Take heed: This is not an “impor- 
tant” picture. Take heed some more: 


| Dorothy Devore plays the girl—badly. 


“UPIN MABEL’S ROOM.” —_fyoll 
a lot of good fun: “Up in] | ‘ 
1 — t,| Men, it seems, were like that in the 


old days, And so on and so on until 
‘the final climax, when his son, “Senor 


| Daredevil,” “brings: home the bacon” 


to proud papa, saves his gold, saves 
the mining camp and marries the girl 
—tho you wonder why he does it. 


graduating into the movies. He played 
Paul Revere and did his famous “ride” 
in “Janice Meredith.” 


“Senor Daredevil” is the first pic- 
ture for Ken Maynard and his horse. 
If they don’t give him something bet- 
ter to act in and a better leading lady 
Barnum & Bailey’s circus is going to 


get back one of their old performers — 


and a very fine horse. Ww. C. 


It’s worth seeing Mabel! 


“SENOR DAREDEVIL.” 

NEW star has risen in the woric 
of movie “westerns.” But the 
gods that guide the fates of a movie 
star have played a dirty trick on this 
one. Unless the First National Pic- 
tureg will fire the bird that wrote the 
se a of “Senor Daredevil” for Ken 
, this efor lone star is not 

heoiliy tats 


Never—w rr nag EE so 
poor @ scenario been given to any ac- 
tor. The story is improbable, impos- 
sible, unreal, uninteresting, unbear- 
able and—well, in short, it’s “one 
helluva story.” <A rugged. westerner 
who fails in supplying a mining camp 
with grub thru the evil machinations 
of a dirty, dirty, gawd how dirty 


villain, prays for a son. Presto, 
he gets one. All ready 
made. It seems that in his early 


= 


| = Ken Maynard 
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Rudolph Valentino 


“THE world’s greatest lover” is 


stopped even the skeptic and scof- 
fer for a minute, for the loss of “The 
Sheik” proved of such tremendous 
moment. The press, the movie world 
and the world at large were so moved 
that the impress of Rudolph Valen- 
tino was unmistakable. “Romance” 
was dead! The romance that for the 
moment was carried along in the per- 
son of this young Italian and one 
that epelled escape from economic 
physical, and ell ailment; from the 
long and arduous day in the factory 
and the hum-drum of the kitchen— 
yes, 
round of meetings and thousand and 
one tasks of the active worker in the 
trade union and revolutionary move- 
ments. Rudolph was romance and 
rest and peace and escape—joyous 
escape into an unreal world perhaps 
but escape mevertheless, from this 
ene, f only for a moment. For the 
cinema, as in this respect, Trotsky 
points out, is replacing both liquor 
and the church. 

This is true of course of all motion 
pictures. But Radolph Valentino brot 
personality and fire and that inde- 
finable “certain something” that caught 
the imagination and earried * along 


for ever so many of afl ages and both 
sexes. His rise es a star was spec- 
‘acular. “The Feur Horsemen” in 
ne aay “pane toe tee 
ne and “The 


dead. The volume of the event | 


and even from the continuous: 


Lady Letty,” “Monsieur Beaucaire” 
“The Eagle” and his last picture “The 
Son of the Sheik” (reviewed in this 
column a few weeks ago) are some of 
his other pictures. The titles of the 
“great lover” and “The Sheik” per- 
haps did not do justice to him as an 
actor tho they helped his popularity. 
No great actor, he was nevertheless 
above the average and his difficulties 
with the producers are said to have 
been due to his bitter complaint 
against the commercialism of the 
movies which sacrificed .all art to 
the greater glory of profit, 

The spectacular fame of “The 
Sheik” won't tast—would probably 
have dimmed soon had he lived. Un- 
less the artist is esséntially great and 
his medium is a bit of pictured lf> 
that rings clear and touches deeply, 
one soon forgets. Fancy and imagin- 
ation ere #0 shifting, they don’t stay 
where they are not permanently 
touched. Rudolph Valentino was a 
point for romance to focus on for the 
moment only. 

Now he is dead. But the movies 


: 


cape—day in and day out and by the 
millions to be carried along by. per: 
haps another “great lover” in a world 
of “stkky” and “overslopped” re 

mance, Wills aceae ‘Gur Saher ca 


@efi-| make over this world of illusion into 


tely” eatablished of the 


a more healthy one, 


ee 


By V. F. CALVERTON. 


quiet, agrarian souls the railroad 
came like an invader in the night. 
It was a spectre that threatened to 
overspread the land with disaster and 
destruction. A demon of smoke and 
steel, it screamed its way across con- 
tinent, stopped only by ocean and sea. 
Its whistle foretold the fall of rustic 
civilization. 


The locomotive, in brief, was viewed 
as a leviathan; an octopus. 

This was a social mood, not an in- 
dividual caprice or poetic protest. In 
“The Octopus” Frank Norris gives it 
vigorous and vivid expression. Pres- 
ley, in the early pages of the novel, 
epitomizes the attitude im a para- 
graph: 


“Then, faint and prolonged, across 


horizon; but saw it now as the sym- 
bol. of .a vast power, huge, terrible, 
flinging the echo of its thunder over 
all the reaches of the valley, leaving 


biood and destruction in its path; 


_ the leviathan, with tentacles of steel! 


clutching into the soil, the soulless 
Force, the ironm-hearted Power, the 


monster, the Colossus, the Octopus.” 


The locomotive effected a revolu- 
tion in the western world. It revo 
lutionized production by accelerating 
transportation, and revolutionized 
ideas by increasing contacts and mul- 
tiplying communications, and chang- 
ing leisurely hamlets into bustling 
towns and cities. It announced thé 
beginning of a new age. 


Frank Norris’ novel, “The Octopus,” 
is devoted to the theme of the loco- 
motive and the epic of the wheat. 
Norris was one of the first American 
novelists to conceive of life in terms 
of forces instead of individuals. There 
was something sentimental in Norris’ 
attitude, it is true, but there was at 
the same time something very power- 
ful and something very accurate in 
his exaltation of forces over individ- 
uals. In an intuitive way, perhaps, 
he understood that it was man’s des- 
tiny to control these forces for his 
own salvation, but into his novels this 
intuition seldom crept. It was always 
the force of the locomotive, the power 
of the wheat that prevailed. Life for 
Norris was a sweeping epic in which. 
man was but an inconspicuous, mi- 

croscopical puppet. Yet there was 
about Norris’ work a proletarian sym- 
pathy and protest which, though not 
scientific or socialistic, invariably en- 
dowed his better work with a flash of 
beauty that was lacking in the prud- 
ish pastels of Howells. The comnver- 
sation between two of the characters, 
Presley and Vanamee, about the for- 


“mef’g poem, called “The Toilers,” is 
 {Hustrative of an attitude that was not 


characteristic of the bourgeois litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century. Pres- 
ley, whom we mentioned before, was 
a poetic type, hugging the soil as his 
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inspiration; Vanamee, a mystic, in 
love with the magic of the wheat, is 
like an irridescent apparition of the 
endless plains. 


The stiliness of the vast, bare hills 
was profound. The sun was setting in 
a cloudless brazier of red light; a 
golden dust pervaded all the tand- 
scape. Presley read his poem aloud. 
When he had finished his friend 
looked at him, 

“ ‘What have you been doing lately?’ 
he demanded. Presley, wondering, 
told of his various comings and go- 
ings. 

““| don’t mean that,’ returned the 
other. ‘Something has happened to 
you, something has aroused you. ! 
am right, am I not? Yes, | thought so. 
In this poem of yours you have not 


the proceeds buys a corner lot. The 
economist who laments the hardships 
of the poor allows himself to grow 
rich upon the sale of his book.’ 


“But Presley would hear no further. 

“‘No,’ he cried, ‘| know | am sin- 
cere, and to prove it to you, | will 
publish my poem, as you say, in the 
daily press and ! will accept no 
money for it.’” 


It is the vision of the wheat, too, 
that fascinates and inspires Norris. 
Wheat is no common thing for him. 
It igs no common growth that is 
whipped into food for humans. It is 
a conception. It is a sweeping reality. 
It is the sustenance ‘of a nation, of a 
world. It is a poem and a passion, a 
reality that is irresistible and over- 
whelming. 


been trying to make a sounding piece 
of literature. You wrote it under tre- 
mendous stress. its very imperfec- 
tions vontigg ‘kan Neterimeien 
oe Rhyme. P29, 

| Message. 1 att: ‘ou have come 
back to the primal heart of things, | 


a great poem.’ 

“*Thank you,’ explaimed Presley 
fervidly. ‘I had — to mistrust 
myself.’ 

“ “Now, sheared Vanamee, ‘I pre- 

sume you will rush it Into print. To 
have formulated a great thought, sim- 
ply to have accomplished, is not 
enough.’ 
.“*t think | am sincere,’ objected 
Presley. ‘if it is good, it will do good 
to others. You said yourself it was a 
Message. ff it has any value, I do 
not think it would be right to keep it 
back from even a very small! and most 
indifferent public.’ 

“*Don’t publish it in the magazines 
at all events,’ Vanamee answered. 
‘Your inspiration has come from the 
People. Then let it go to the People— 
not the literary readers of the monthly 
periodicals, the rich, who would only 
be indirectly interested. If you must 
publish it, tet it be in the daily press. 
Dont interrupt. I know what you will 
say. it will be that the daily press is 
common, is vulgar, Is undignified; and 
| will tell you that such a poem as 
this of yours, called as it is The Toll- 
ers, must be read by the Toilers. it 
must be common; it must be vulgar 
ized. You must not stand upon your 
dignity with the People, if you are to 
reach them.’ 


“*That is true, | suppose,’ Presley 
admitted, ‘but 1 can’t get rid of the 
ddea that it would be throwing my 
poem away. The great magazine 
gives me such—a—background; gives. 
me such weight. 

“ ‘Gives you such weight, gives you 
such background. Is it yourself you 
think of? You helper of the helpless. 
Is that your sincerity? You must 
sink yourself; must forget yourself 
and your own desires of fame, of ad- 
mitted success. It is your poem, your 
message, that must prevail—not you, 
who wrote it. You preach a doctrine 
of abnegation, of self-obliteration, and 
you sign your name to your words as 
high on the tablets as you can reach, 
so that all the world may see, not the 
poem, but the poet. Presiey, there 
are many like you. The social re- 
former writes a book on the iniquity 


of the possession of land, and out of 


and you have seen clearly. Yes, it is | 


“There it was, the Wheat, the 
Wheat! The little seed long planted, 
germinating in the deep, dark furrows 
of the soil, straining, swelling, sud- 


ground was overiaid with a little shim- 
mer of green. The promise of the 
sowing was being fulfilled. The earth, 
the loyal mother, who never failed, 
ne never disappointed, was keeping 
her faith again. Once more the 
strength of the nations was renewed. 
Once more the Titan, benignant, calm, 
stirred and woke, and the morning 
abruptly blazed into glory upon the 
rspectacile of a man whose heart leaped 
exuberant with the love of a woman, 
and an exulting earth gleaming tran- 
scendent with the radiant magnift- 
cence of an inviolable pledge.” 


It is these two themes that course 
through the novel, the locomotive, and 
the wheat. The immensity of the 
wheat, after all, becomes a _ world- 
immensity only through the locomo- 
tive which can transport it from town 
to city and from city to nation. While 
“men perished, were shot down in 
the very noon of life, hearts were 
broken ... and misery, death and 
anguish spun like a wheel of fire,” the 
wheat remained, and its rushing roar 
down chute and channel continued 
“persistent, steady, inevitable.” The 
struggle with the railroad was similar. 
Man succumbed to it. The peasant- 
farmer was exploited and _  extin- 
guished. The old virtues were con- 
verted into the new vices. The men 
of the Ranch had surrendered to the 
men of the Railroad, yet Norris never 
forgets to stress the fact that it had 
been “forces rather than men (who) 
had locked horns in the struggle.” 


“Into the prosperous valiey, into the 
quiet community of farmers, that gal- 
loping monster, that terror of steel 
and steam had burst, shooting athwart 
the horizons, flinging the echo of its 
thunder over all the ranches of the 
valley, leaving blood and destruction 
in its path .. . The ranches had 
been seized in the tentacles of the 
octopus; the iniquitous burden of ex- 
tortionate freight rates had been im- 
posed like a yoke of iron.” 


Like the novels of the christian so- 
cialist school in England, led by 
Kingsley and Mrs. Gaskell, Norris’ 
novels, as we said in an earlier para- 


graph, evidence a certain sympathy | 


\ 
Decorative head drawn by Fred Ellis 


with the proletariat. They are cer- 
tainly not part of a proletarian art, 


tariat for the proletariat, or for all so- 
ciety. But they evidence a change | 
from the literature of the : 

which had captured the literary cita- 
del during the eighteenth and nine 


eenth century, literature had been the 
child of the aristocracy, and, as in 
the works of Shakespeare, had ex- 
pressed the ethics and esthetics of 
the feudal nobility. Norris’ work 
marks the definite beginning of an 


capitalism over the great western sec- 
tions of the United States. The rail- 
‘roads had started as private compa- 
nies, in bitter competition with each 
other, but In the struggle with the 


solidation soon 


nates that was to conclude the compe 
tition between the private companies. 
In the struggle for lands, congress in- 
variably yielded to the railroad capt 
talists. The workmen were exploited, 
the farmers were tricked, the public, 
las the petty-bourgeoisie christens it- 
self, was swindled. It was a time 
when millionaires were made in the 


While this insane scramble for wealth 
went on, and workers were bent, 
broken and crucified in the process, 
William Dean Howells, the leading 
American novelist of the bourgeoisie, 
wrote quiet, sweet stories of the par- 
lor antics of the newly rich, and, in 
his own words, averted ugliness by 
turning his glance to “the more smil- 


hand, detested this unreal sweetness 
and serenity, that prided itself upon 
the ostrich gesture. It was the smell 
of earth that haunted him. In him 
was a desire to tell fact and not fi¢- 
tion. He hated the bourgeoisie, who 
desired relief in art and escape in 
} fiction. He did not wish to write 
boudoir literature for decadents or 
saccharine tales for sentimental vir- 
gins. He did not wish to devote his 
talent to the art of the precious few. 
“No art that is not in the end under- 
stood by the people,” he wrote, “can 
live or ever did live a single genera- 
ation.” - Altho Frank Norris’ novels 
may lack finish and want form, though 
they may suffer from crudity and mel- 
odrama and oftimes fail of that beauty 
which great art attains, there is in 
them the spirit of candor and_that 
flare of revolt that are always moving 
and dynamic. And it is in the light 
of this that one can understand the 
sincerity of his cry: 


“I never truckled; | never took off 
my hat to Fashion and held it out for 
pennies. By God, | told them the 
truth. They liked it or they didn’t 
like it. What had that to do with me? 
| told them the truth.” 


2 awn 


which is an art created by the prole — 


teenth centuries. Before the eight * 


anti-bourgeois trend in our literature. | 


Norris’ work with its spirit of re 
volt grew out of the vast expansion of 


western ranchers and faxmens;ctpe-| 
expedient. ' 


oon 


mad gamble of a night, when cunning — 
became a virtue and deceit'a crown! - 


ing aspects of life (which) are more 
American.’ Frank Norris, on the other 
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HAVE been out of Russia for sixteen months after 
a continuous stay here of almost three years. Dur- 
ing that first stay I saw the miraculous achievement 
of the first months after the famine “Moscow and 
in varying degrees the rest of Russia shook off its gar- 
ment of misery and emerged over night with ruims re- 
paired, buildings painted, new street car lines running, 
shops and restaurants in operation. I saw the less 
spectacular but equally thrilling” progress of the months 
that followed when a whole people set to work with in- 
credible energy to rebuild a country that had suffered 
a series of disasters that would have left a less re- 
silient nation listless and stunned. I saw the wheels of 
dustry’ gain momentum from month to month, the 
ilroads whipped into shape, one stupendous problem 
after another tackled and solved. Not without mistakes 
here and there, terrific mistakes—not without crises 
that all but shook the whole structure to the ground 
again. But every mistake and crisis was made a les- 
son and so meant that the path ahead: was that more 
secure. And the course was ‘steadily upward, 


During the past year in America a constant stream 
of returning bankers, business men, preachers and poll- 
ticians have brought reports of still further economic 


progress, of increased production in industry, of more | 


efficient service on the . railroads, of a comparative 
abundance of goods and food on tlie market, and most 
significant of all, of a happier expression on the faces 
of the people. So I was prepared when I arrived in 
Moscow a month ago to find that the two bus-lines that 
Were operating When I left had increased to ten, that 
tiew ‘buildings were going up everywhere, that the little 
last minute purchases I had forgotten to make in New 


York could all be made on the Petrovka, and that. 


everyone was better fed and better clothed. 


Now I have been here a month. I have left the snow 
bound north and came a thousand miles south to the 
village of Maslov Kut in the low lands of the North 
Caucasus region where the tiny green flames of the 
winter wheat are licking up higher and higher every 
day as the tides of winter ebb northward. I have talked 
to some of the peasants, attended a meeting or two, 
and during long days when the misty spring rains have 
turned the roads to deep sticky mud, I have read all the 
Russian papers I could lay my hands on. And I find 
that the change that has taken place. in the last six- 
teen months is a far more fundamental one than the 
mere raising of the general economic level and con- 
gequentiz the material standard of the bopmletion- 
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Building a Socialist Economy. 


ference is implicit in the very terminology used in the 
discussions. Formerly every thing was a “crisis.” Now 
there are “economic difficulties.” The cause of these 
crises was destitution in one field or another—and they 
had to be solved by bending every available resource 
and effort toward the solution of that particular prob- 
lem, even at the expense of some other vital element 
in the national structure, so that each crisis was usual- 
ly followed by another crisis, for everything was at 
such a low ebb poet the vig wale of funds and at- 
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in that ipa Rea branch. But the 
economic level has gradually risen 
to the point where funds and at- 
tention can be more equally dis- 
tributed, and the difficulties of the 
present ere rather due to a more 
rapid growth in one line than an- 
other, and to an increase in the 
material demands of the population 
outstrpping the capacity of industry 
to supply them. 


HE commodity hunger rises 

from complex causes. In the 
face of an absolute increase in in- 
dustrial production the growth has 
been far greater during the last 
year in heavy industry than in 
light. The city population with its 


increased buying power gobbles 
up much of the goods before it 


The Port of Murmansk—A Painting by K. H. Korigin. 


Russia has definitely entered upon a new period dur- 
ing this past year. So far her progress has been within 
the technical framework of the old Russia. In order 
to build a new economic structure it was necessary 
first to get back to the point where they were before 
the revolution. There was not time to begin at the 
bottom and introduce a new. tethnique all along the 
line. The change of ownership and organization could 
not wait for a change in the old methods to give them 
a more solid basis. First it was necessary to make the 
old system work, to fill the gap of the transition period, 
and¢then, when the elemental needs of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter were satisfied, begin to build the new. 
The process of building the new has now begun in 
earnest. True, in absolute figures neither industry or 
agriculture or trade have attained quite their pre-war 
proportions. But they have come very near it—so near 
that nothing can stop their attaining them in the course 
of the next year or so. But the old technique and the 
old machinery have reached their limit. The progress 
that will take place from now on will break the bonds 
of the old technical structure, and is dependent on the 
introduction of new methods and new machinery. 

' I do not, however, want to give the impression that 
all is smooth sailing ahead, At the early spring there 
was a tense situation as regards foreign trade, the in- 
ternal. market, currency, fuel and transport, and the 
economic difficulties are not in the least minimized, by 
the Soviet officials. The press was full of the frankest 
diseussion of the mistakes that have been made within 
the last few months. But there is an important dif- 
ference between the type of crises that Russia has gone 
hru in the past, and the present situation. This dif- 
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ever gets to the villages. What 
does reach the villages disappears 
from the shelves of the co-oper- 
atives like dew before the sun. 
Prices are still abnormally high, but there is no cry 
‘f overproduction now. No matter how high the prices 
-he amount of good’ has still mot caught up with the 
paying demand. No.wonder the peasant wil] not part 
with his grain too rapidly. His belly is.full at last: He 
is tired of his pre-war rags. He wants new agricul- 
tural machinery, but he also. Wants new clothes and 
shoes and. whatever the factories can offer to make life 
a little more gracious after these years of struggle. He 
doesn’t care so much‘ what he is paid for his grain’ as 
long as-there is something for him to buy in exchange. 

Nothing could be franker than the admission of all 
these mistakes on the part of the government officials, 
nothing could be clearer and more séarching than their 
analysis of the situation and its causes, nothing more 
realistic than their method of handling it. The export 
program for the current year has been cut down from 
1,105,151,000 gold roubles to 720,000. Consequently the 
import program has to be cut from 1,009,678,000 to 
685,000,000. For the gold reserve had to be drawn on 
again to meet obligations incurred when the larger 
figure was contemplated and they are insisting rigidly 
on the prompt meeting of all foreign obligations. Fur- 
thermore, they cannot run the risk of inflation by issu- 
ing more paper money. Some of the tractors will-there- 
fore have no plows to pull, some of the reapers and bind- 
ers will stand useless without binder. twine—but that 
is a temporary situation andthe effect, will be less 
serious than‘that of a falling rouble. Strictest economy 
is being observed ali along the line. Credits for indus- 
try have been cut to the limit, the greatest care is be- 
ing observed in the issuance of new currency, and from 


j}month to month the volume of goods on the market 


pers. a few days ago. I heard it 
| again in the weary Hag ec Pag 
‘e| tive of the party “control commis- 
«| Sion” who visited Masloy Kut a 

1 Wreck ar.90-ago to Snd.out. frog the 
local population at a public meet- 
ing what their complaints were and 
©) whether the local Communists were 
«| carrying out the government policy 


{ng out what is the trouble there. 
<a) Thus the Sovietgovernment keeps 
a double check on itself. On the 
one hand they keep a close check 
themselves on the Communist Par- 
ty members to make sure they 
are carrying out the policy correct- 
ly. On the other, by their constant 
public addmissions of fault and de- 
finitely to the remedy that the 


enforcement. They have provided 
for this by loosening Communist 
control-in the villages, and insist- 
ing that the peasants express 
themselves freely. There ig no 
pressure applied in the elections. 

The peasants elect whom they will 
‘to the village Soviet, and Communist who stay in 
office do so not by pressure from above but be 
cause they can prove in actual practice that they are 
working in the interests of the peasants. 

The solving of the . present difficulties will find 
Russia again far outstripping the progress of other 
years. More precautions than ever are being taken 

to avoid the mistakes of the past, and through the 
spall planning commission plans are being 
worked out ‘which will assure the equilibrium of the 
economic structure. The good ‘harvest expected this 


year will find the government far. better prepared to. 
handle it than last. The progress that takes place from 


now on involves the application of new methods and 
machinery in both industry and agriculture which will 
create the new technique which, strictly controlled by 
the workers’ government, will be a solid foundation for 
the socialist state of the future, © 


SOME OF THE FEATURES IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

The Story of Labor Day, by Thurber Lewis, Decorative 
drawing by O’Zim. 

In the Hell of Europe, by A. Landy. An introductory 
article to a series of articles by Henri Barbusse on the 
white terror in the Balkan States which will begin pub- 
lication in a forthcoming issue of this magazine. Llus- 
trative drawings by German artists. 

The Control of Wages, the next serial article for the 
section of “What and How to Read,” by Arthur W. Cal- 
houn, 
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whole country will insist on its 


MARCHING | 


The lightning strikes the sing 
The hurricane hurls It over, 

But the forest laughs at the 
That levels the lonely rover, 


) Chorus. 
So gather, together, 
Divided we crack 

At the first attack, 
United we stand forever. 


Of a kite that a child can me 
But the braided strands sucl 
‘ As to tow the stars at pleasu 
Chorus. 


: 
( 
) A single string snaps at the s 
{ 


Avheel can keep from struggli 
The waters in isolation, 
_But the woven. river bends n 
“To the traffic of a nation. 
Chorus, 


Our masters note our compact 
The unbroken ranks behind u: 
And: know that their doom has 
With the end of:\the chains tt 
Chorus, 
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at the strain 

can measure, 

ds such strength attain 
pleasure. 

orus. 
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the single oak, 
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at the feeble stroke 
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| pavmum EPHRAIM BROWN, chief soap-boxer in 
the Church of the Living God, was pinch-hitting for 
Jesus on the Madison Street slave market. In adition 
to a bible, his equipment consisted of a banjo, small 
drom, one large a tambourine ve. 

one very black, the other not so “black. ‘The 
Ephraim Browh was-as black as aa vecy Shack 

On the big drum was written: “Slh ta the ‘property 
of the. Church of the Living God: Rev. Ephraim 
Brown.” Besides makifig loud fioises 4t also served } 
the rather ungodly purpose of a collection box. 

Madison ‘Street; ‘between Racine and-Qanal, holds the’ 
flop-house championship of the world. Unskilled Jabor } 
is recruited here for the lumber camps, construction 
camps and the harvest fields in season. 

Workers, shipping out after leaving their money to 
the bootleggers, the bawdy houses and some of the sky- 
pilots who offer the lonely the consolation of a thought 
trom a mythical ‘god at so much per brain wave. | 

Workers returning from a job, out-for excitement. 
They get it too.“ When they are broke employment of- 
fice sharks ship them off for another roll. 

‘Salvation. Army lassfes, Volunteers of America, in- 
dividual preachers—all take a turn at saving the ex- 
ploited workers. Rather their souls! Reverend Eph- 
raim Brown was no organization man. He was working 
on his own. 

A little wiry man was Brown, dressed neatly in a 
black suit topped by a skull cap somewhat larger than 
the headgear affected by the famous Bryan brothers at 
the last democratic national convention. A pair of 


glasses. and a crucifix completed-the Reverend Brown’s }. 


sartorial equipment, at least the part exposed to the 
naked eye. 

The blacker of the two women thumped the little 
drum, whenever a sinner showed sings of repentance 
and explored his pockets for metallic proof of a change 
of heart. Only dues paying penitents were recognized 
by the Church of the Living God. The sound made by 
the drum induced abandon and recklessness. Without 


a drum what could a street corner preacher do? This | 


woman tickled the banjo when the preacher lapsed into 
verse. She was also banker for the firm. 

The other lady on the Rev. Brown's staff was seated 
on @ collapsible chair. Her job was to read the bible 
while the preacher explained it in a sing-song voice. 
A rather attractive mulatto. 

Self-confidence oozed from the Reverend Brown. He 
defied his audience to prove that he was not giving the 
correct interpretation of the “word of god.” It was 
not sufficient to read the good book, he said. It must 


be pee irs wre He was offering genuine salvation. His y 


mers ‘wou}d: not be disappointed. 
th 'g0 many ‘different religions angling for ‘souls 
how could a poor fellow avoid gétting stung? Well, 
the Reverend Ephraim Brown could not be everywhere, 
and woe unto the sinner who did not run across him. 

“Yo pore sinners can no more pick out a religion 
what is good for you,” he said, “than a person with a 
sluggish liver could go into a drug store and pick out 
the right medicine without knowing what medicine 
was.” 

This sounded plausible. 

Weary men sat on the curb. Some were weary and 
old. Tattered, hungry-looking wreck of humanity. 
Faces covered with scars and showing the ravages of 
disease. Others looked healthy enough. The atmos- 
phere was charged with alcohol fumes. To light a 
match was risky. 

The Reverend Brown Was in the middle of a haran- 
gue against the demo rum when a voice from the 


m has dawnet-at length, 


—wWJ. &. Wallace. 


ist on the Corner 


Piet oe 


crowd asked: 
and drank it?” 
. The preacher turned quickly to the quarter where 
me question came from. 

- “It’s a lie,” he “{ will not let anyone get 
pjaway with an attack on Jesus,” 

Aw, how the hell do you know what Jesus drank? 
It’s | a long time ago, ain’t it?” This ffom a curbstone 
stener. _ 

- & tall husky Swede in overalls who had just dropped 
a dime.on the big drum and felt that he had an equity 
in ‘the. | of the Living God, offered to knock the 
ve one into the middle of the street but the 


“Isn’t it a fact that Jesus made wine 


‘oe } managed i get on his feet and after 
eceeded in mounting the curb. Using . 


kpectations the Swede was not yet ready 

uddenly both extended their hands and 
fee nia hapa saniith con kddet’ eke 
the bible to open to page so and so and quote Timothy 
or somebody ‘who said something that apparently had 
nothing whatever to do with the aversion of a threat- 
ened quarrel. But the Reverend. Brown smiled con- 
fidently and by the time he got thru explaining, the 
two near-belligerents were the happiest persons in the 
audience, 


“A man who would drink moonshine is not fit for the 
kingdom of heaven,” shouted the preacher who was 


body thinking Jesus took a nip. 


“Jesus did not turn water into wine,” he hollered, 
“but he put one over on the drunken bum of a gover- 
nor at the feast. Why, Jesus was too smart for them. 
Those fellows were drinking all day and when they ran 
short, Jesus brought them water and they were s0 
drunk they thought it was wine.” 


“You kept the best wine until last,” 
ernor, and Jesus laughed at him. 

“Jesus laughed at him,” crooned the very dusky lady. 
The mulatto picked her teeth and waited for the Rev- 
erend Brown’s spasm to pass. It did in due time with 
the preacher looking none the worse for the excite- 
ment. 

“Now I will answer questions,” announced the Rever- 
end Brown, “but first I want to tell you folks that I 
get nothing from god directly and very little the other 
way. Whatever I get is because god puts kind thoughts 
in your heart and you give because you know I cannot 
live on hot air, or do god’s work on an empty stomach. 
I don’t want much. Out of the little I get folks, I give 
away to god’s. poor. I gave about one thousand dollars 
away last year.. I can prove it:to you. Now I want 
three dollars, that lan t much folks. Now who is going 
to start?” 

Horny hands began to fish into cavernous pockets, A 
dime, two dimes, four quarters, then several nickels 
hopped on to the drum, The preacher signalled to the 
lady with the banjo to strike up a tune. The three be- 
gan to sing; the Reverend Brown always keeping his 
eye on the drum. 

The shower of silver stopped. Whe trio stopped sing- 
ing. The mulatto eyed the husky Swede who had al- 
ready contributed three dimes to the drum. She smiled 
at him. The preacher counted: “Four quarters, one 
dollar. Bight dimes and four nickels, makes two dol- 
lars, six nickels, thirty cents. Folk, you gave me two 
dollars and thirty cents. I need seventy cents to make 
what I want. Are you going to give it to me?” 

“Give the man what he wants,” came a voice from the 
crowd. The preacher turned: quickly. 

“Yes, do as the good man said,” the encouraged, 

The good man lurched out of the crowd and swag- 
gered bravely into Madison Street. 

“No, come along with the questions. Ask anything 
you want?” 


gaid the gov- 


yea, Oe Oat, ae 


“By T. J. O'FI 


growing madder and madder over the thought of any- . 


* with somebody else. 


ao ees F Oy ara. ~ : ——* 


“I want to ask a question,” said a miserably-dressed 


person of middle age. 

“Ask your question, brother,” admonished the preacher. 

“Give me a dime to sleep in the Dawes Hotel.” 

The preacher cocked his ears and pondered. He had 
to think quickly. The mendicant might be estantenene: 
a dangerous precedent. Ps: 

The Reverend Brown turned to the very dark ay. 
with the banjo and asked her if she had such a thing 
as a dime on her person. She had. On second thought 
he advised her to keep the coin. 

The audience would pay, perhaps. The Reverend 
Brown got 15 cents immediately from the crowd. More 
was coming but the preacher halted the collection. The 
man was getting more than he asked for—fifty per cent 
more. 

“Now,” said Rev. Brown, “before I turn over this 
money to this man, I want:to find out if anybody in 


' this audience knows this man. If not, the man is per- 


fectly alright and he gets the money. But if anybody 
knows him and knows that he is not saying what is 
god’s truth, then he don’t deserve the money and he 
don’t’ get it. I would not be doing the right thing by 
god if I gave his children’s money to spend to an un- 
worthy person.” 


Nobody volunteered to spill the beans on the needy; 
_ person and he went his way joyfully with his fifteen. 
cents tucked away in his pocket, 


Some murmured that the Reverend Brown was a good 
and charitable person. Others growled that what he 
gave away was not his own. 

The preacher was still after the missing seventy 
cents. However, he knew that the question period 
would bring aditional attendance and he asked the 
audience to speak up. 

“I was coming down the street,” began one, “and I 
saw a man laid out for dead on the street. The cop 
told me it was moonshine did it. Now do you think 
that a law that does a thing like that to a man is a 
good law? What do you think of prohibition?” 

“T think it would be better if that man could go into 
a place and get a good drink of liquor than drink moon- 
shine. Prohibition has done more harm than good. 
Did you ever know of a man who drank his own moon- 
shine?” 

There was no answer, but the very word made teeth 
water. . 

“Any more questions?” 

“Are the Jews god’s chosen people?” 

Before the preacher had time to answer, the tall 
Swede staggered across the street and threatened to 
beat the questioner into pulp. 

“What hell do he know about bible, anyhow?” he 


said. “He know more about whore house.” This 
: amused the preacher and his women considerably. 
“They were,” replied the Reverend Brown. “Yes, the 


Jews were once god’s chosen people, but no more. 
When the Jews dropped circumcision. then they were 
no longer god’s childreh. Now it’s no more than matter 
of form just like neawsfh rubbing his palms gently and 
grinning. 


. 


The audience got a great kick out this question and> 


three or four dimes hopped on to the drum. 


I have a question to ask, bashfully whispered a. 


healthy looking, clean-and well kept man by my side. 
“What is it?” 
“I got stung by a woman.” 


“This is not a divorce court,” replied the preacher 
to the delight of the crowd. A few more nickelg fell 
on the drum, 


The man who got stung confided to me that his wife 


ran away from him after sharing his bed and board for _ 


only fifteen days. 


“I don’t give a damn,” he said philosophically, “it’s 
cheaper without her. I get along alright. I work for 
the city and get gdod money. I think she tan awdy 
Well, let him have her. What's 
the isé when she don’t want’to live with me?” - 


By this time the Reverend Brown has his three dol- 


lars and he pulled up his stakes and called it a day— 
at least as far as that corner was concerned. 
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Window Display of the Co-operators’ Best Brands—Virginia People’s Trad-|. 


ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 


N the Northwest we find a success- 
ful consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment. Over a hundred co-operative 
stores, altho independent and locally 
controlled, are federated thru their 
own co-operative wholesale, the Co 
Operative Central Exchange, for com- 
mereial and educational purposes. 


Many a story could be told, how 
isolated, purely local co-operative 
stores were helped out of chaos and 
bankruptcy thru the efforts of the 
wholesale. And now the situation is 
such that all the stores which are in 
direct contact with the Co-operative 
Central Exchange are standing on their 
own feet and are continually reaping 
benefits from the experiences gained 
in common. 


Sales and Other Figures. 

At the present complete Gata have 
been compiled from about 40 co-opera- 
tive stores affiliated with the Co- 
operative Central Exchange. The fig- 
ures are for the year 1925. Net sales 


“were $2,856,284.11; gross profit, $444,- 


923.38; total expenses, 
tota] net gain, $119,121.24. 


Resources and Liabilities. 


These same co-operative stores 
showed the following resources: 


Cash on hand and im bank, $76,- 
222.72; accounts and notes receivable, 
$288,758.97; merchandise inventory, 
$425,626; real estate, $428,754.78; fix- 
tures and equipment, $134,938.37; 
other resources, $51,481.36; total re- 
sources, $1,405,682.11. 

Liabilities: Borrowed capital, $374,- 
771.38; accounts payable, $185,661.85; 
other Habilities, $56,411.35; share cap- 
ital (paid in), $412,504.72; reserve 
funds, $281,905.22; undivided profits, 
$94,426.59; total liabilities and net 
worth, $1,405,682.11. 


Expenses as Compared with Private 
Stores. 

For the first time in the history of 
the American co-operative movement, 
we have available comparative statis- 
tics ag to the expenses of co-operative 
stores. The data on the cost of pri- 
vate grocers are compiled by the bu- 
reau of research of Harvard Univer- 
sity and comprises the average of 545 
retail grocers in 1924. The statisti- 
cal department of the Co-operative 
Central Exchange compiled data on 
cost of 42 co-operative stores affiliated 
with the C. C, E. 


$347,336.63; 


on 


The total of | various expense items 
is: Private grocers, 18 per cent, and 
co-operative stores, 12.16 per cent. 


The corresponding gross margins 
were 19.8 per cent and 15.58 per cent 


These figures prove that co-opera- 
tive stores can be successful and 0! 
benefit to the consumers, even it 
America. 


Co-operative centralization tells the 
same story. Last year the gross profi 
of the Co-operative Central Exchang: 
was 7.31 per cent and the expense: 
were 6.26 per cent. The correspond 
ing figures of privately owned whole 
sales of the same size were 11.5 pei 
cent and 11 per cent. 


‘Educational Activities, 

These co-operative stores do not 
limit their activities to commercial 
matters. This summer the stores 
have shown great activities on the ed- 
ucational field. Every Sunday there 
has been some kind of co-operative 
picnic or mass meeting. The masses 
have shown lively” interest:’: One ‘of 
these picnics, held at Chisholm, Minn. 
was attended by a crowd of about 
3,000 people. 


The program at these picnics, as 
well as at the indoor entertainments, 


was comprised of speeches, music, 


etc, 


In addition the Co-operative Central 
Exchamge helps the local stores in 
their educational] activities by furnish- 
ing leaflets, a monthly magazine, the 
Co-operative Pyramid Builder, and ad- 
vices on various subjects. During last 
year the exchange issued 76,000 leaf- 
lets on seven different subjects. About 
8,000 circulars, dealing with educa- 
tional questions, were mailed to the 
educational committees, employes and 
boards of directors of the societies. 


The main task in the educational 
work has been to connect the isolated 
co-operatives with each other for com- 
mon purposes, and to get the masses 
to understand that the co-operative 
movement is a working-class move- 
ment and thereby a part of the gen- 
eral labor movement. 


a United Front. 

Altho small in comparison to this 
big country, this movement in the 
Northwest has proved that the co- 
operative movement in America has 
possibilities. The co-operative stores, 


A Typical Farmers’ Co-operative Store—Brule, Wis. 
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And nobody Bere, ‘a damn,— 


He knows how you feel about it, 
trying to keep the streets clean 
of the dirt and the dust, 
and, always, the dirt and the dust 
coming back again,— 
Hasn’t He held down your job 
For a time too long to remember? 


Hail to you, Passaic strikers, 

Hail to you, you iron band, 

Know that your courage shall IIve forever, 

In the minds of workers all through the tand. 


Poverty, hunger, starvation, your lot, 

And yet you did not bend 

Under the strain of tired body and mind, 
Your fight has won many a friend, 


Strikers heated to rebellion, 
Women and children helping, too, 

Bo Sn aires gicor nye y torpag 
Al, “Fhere we see some coats of blue. 


] 

] 

] 

] 

) TO THE PASSAIC STRIKERS. 
] 

] 

; 

; 


* Blows are raining on the strikers, 

; Men are beaten, women fall, - 

And now the screams of terrified childres 
Can be heard over all. 
] 


You've done your work well, you damned sluggers, 
You’ve beaten and brulsed cur women and men, 

But the Day of Freedom’s before us, 

And we'll be the masters then. 


it into the ear of God, 
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THE TINY WORKER 


LITTLE CAPITALIST 
By D. Shvelenko 
Chleage, ti. 


A lonesome 10 little eapi- 
talist 

Sitti on the moon. 

He said the world revolu- 
tion 

Came toe soon. 


2. 
Oh, how he hates thase 
Comm ists 


mun 
They are his lifelong foe 
pe all the wortd is full 


them 
Where slee le he to gat 


So there he Hes no agin on 
a. chilly m 
Praying for the Commu- 
nists’ ruin 


REAL HISTORY 
we relative of George 
ashington, says George 
bce and drank like a 
gentieman.” ; 
Sure he did. And he 
stole land like a gentile- 
man, tool 


Do any of our little 


Reds know more real his- 
sary: Come on—send it 


bership is “nea 
bi oe mil = if 
rea — dere 
wnndns ot nyt ABs ee ge 
muc ieee toe 
would be a 


lot bigger, 


The Chinese | National- 
ists are maki 


: eee ws 


A Weekly Edited by Mathew Sprajcar, Verona, Pa, 
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JOHNNY RED—THE 

A LONESOME T wise ows. RS IS EDITOR 
— athew Sprajcar, aged 

13, of 
meee | He's ieee a ae 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Johnny Red was a lit- ——___~ 
tle wise old owl. He THE CAPITALIST 
DREAM 


knew he could learn a 
lot b ong ag | » 9 % 
ers. he let Rosie ’ ne da , a Capi 
his sister, tell him this wane very tired so atonal 
story: his servants that he was 
“Oh, BS just dread those going to take a nap and 
that n was to both. 
the PR ter of a weal- | © him. Presently he feu 
thy banker one day, an asleep and was dreaming. 
saying so, she ste on He dreamed that a 
every she saw. | Worker walked rd 
the time she was | him with a quarter which 
step on the | Was burnt red-hot and 
last, she was all tired out | !0oked like a gold piece of 
so sat down and soon money, told 
found it crawlin on 2 her a D was too poor to 
again so she ew 
it off and wont into the thet the we Candiline’ ont Bes 
ners Capitali 
bout k later e alist made a 
‘ian Corrinne came out grab for it and instantly 
of the house again and poe Sg burning pain in the 
w @ beautiful yellow nd, . 
putterfi , she ed to yelled the worker that 
h it but the butter- he would have him pane. 
fly proudly dodged her | °%, for giving him that 
and said. “Now that I | "¢d-hot quarter, 
am pretty you love me, he next m 


oment he 
p and found out 


but before I spun my co- thats he forgot te throw 


coon, you called me aD | away his 
m ghted Seer 
ugly oro ga ng and the elgar had burnt 
have killed me bnt you 
were too ge kill- 
rest com- GOOD NEWs! 
es.”” on 
“Gh Johnny nz 
“that’s just the We sot some 
ware with workers. the nicest little 
y are i have money— | from ¢ in 
they are eyed, but whem of the Tiny Worker 
Some of 
hated “ona aon be im next Satur- 
Be sure 


. 


rm 


it fought its’ 
ground existence i 
out sacrificing its principles. 

In the never yaars of experience in the 
class struggle party has learned how 
to pong? Mie its k in a in 
which mass of the workers are 
as yet still not class conscious. It has. 
learned how to gather up the threads of 


prin- 
struggle for er 


o 


The Outetanting Champion on Class 


. ' ers. - 
ist s corrupt. paralyzed. and disin- 
: artted. The Workers (Communist) 
Party is the outstanding champion of the 
organization of the unorganized, the for- 
mation of a Labor Party, the amaigama- 


tion of the trade uni and of every 
other practical measure building the 
abor movement, politically and econom- 


ically, into a real fighting organization. 
W. Z. Foster. 


‘A Mass Party It Must and Will Become. 


HE seventh anniversary of our move- 
ment of America at the time of its 

‘ birth and now, Seven years ago the 
the glorious example of the Russian revo- 
lution was giving new hope and courage 


‘ to a war-sickened working class. The 


trade union movement had reached its 
hightest point. 

s The steel strike had mobilized 350,000 
workers against the most powerful group 
of capitalists in the United States. The 
coal miners had shut down the industry. 
Wesley Everest and his fellow I. W. W.’s 


Am hugs of the lumber 
tru *-labor party had b or- 
ganized, The Seattle general strike had 

° ability of the workers of 


 1t was with the concrete proof of the 
’ will to struggle of the American work- 
Ingelass apparent on every side that our 
party was organized. 

it was pore in struggle and for strug- 


gle. That _ seven years_ which have 
elapsed have not brought the fulfillment 


whole. 
it means simply that American capital- 
ism has learned many tessons from the 
experiences of European capitalism and 
that its ‘Sena ie te after the 
world war See ena 
it discov 
. fooling and bribing certain sections of 
the ngctass, has brought to its 
aid the official leadership of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. ' 


But our party and the most advanced 
section of the workingclass also is learn- 
Ing and applying new methods of strug- 
gle. The me forces that bring decay 
to other capitalisms are at work In Amer- 

and with the aid of the Communist 
- International, the leader of the world 


iam. revolution, our party is building, slowly, 
/ but surely and effectively, a movement 


which challenges American capitalism in 
- every phase of its activity. 


The revolutionary wave has subsided 
and the American workingclass is not 


Decoration by Jerger 


learned not only the ” 
which must — the roletarian re 
pow ut it has tearned— 
is learning, how to build the movement 


& Masses, e velopment 
T with t t b ‘ 
, oday it ~ rade union bureau — in var: trade unions, for a labor 
ca 


that will the 
of en cuateas os entate 
Cc. E. Ruthenberg. 
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—E formation of the Workers (Com-} 


munist) was one of | ranks— us 
American ts rr acta eseable energy ai 
the 


_ tion either on them or on our party as a/| eff 


_4 


The Vanguard of the American Workers, 
M a rebellious left wing of the so- 


cialist ‘s 
society 4: UGeut tarts of tae eearinne Wank. 
m 

Senise aimee the samanie’ of Was is 


we raised the banner 


ton , 

real of the American proletariat.) Seven years ago we a of 

But on this day of the Seventh Aunivers- enthusiasts ready to storm heaven and 

| of our party we can certainly took hell for the liberation of the working 
re th caners boo Pit vee and orquste pn oe with the 4 ing 

nen fag re ty havel masses. Today we are just as ome ai 

conscio he labor party movement astic and re to fight but incomparably 


richer in political experience and an or- 
—arousing the proletariat to its needs for ganic, inseparable part of the labor move- 
rade - 
unions and infusing the working ana; Thru sharp ideological struggles inside 
rming masses with a spirit of resis-| °ur movement; in the process of merci- 
. ents of the ex-/| less aed gyi with the reformists and 
etl cea ae ee hn nneet ENS tices our ndrguti hate for tae proton: 
conditions ° c ° - 
werner + Seen Ore en ae the immediate latevests of 
or 


’ . 


or militant struggies against 

ism generally, we are establishing 

as the vanguard of the work- 
United States. 


our 
inf} ers of 
—<Alex Bittelman. 
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Bag Hi ager wit ~ ; 
sept cer tee mn to- | Young Communists 


pg ge A A ene lao Fie a See Party Anniversary 


day Lovestone. - 
: free oveasins reroiatonary youth 


f 
Sh lh _/ A evs (Communist) Party. Of ail the 


organizations 
A Real Enemy of Capitalism Had Arisen.| position of workers in this country 
HE birth of our Communist Party in| the Communists alone, have been suf- 
- August-Se 1919 the 
eee Geelatee tardies Fogg the | ficiently interested in the struggle of 
pc gee of She revolutionary move-| the young workers to pay special at- 


The m _ 
tention to their organization and in- 
= A Eig BA a me A BILL OF 
riod of fighting and directing it. A realt When during the world war the So- RIGHTS 
of ‘capitation had arisen. And/ cial patriots of Europe and America ) be i 
if 
oi 


. who had wo e 4 
set Stssetion “te eSuit Tasty’ Wf" ctet'| workers tare thelr tacks on. the CLEFT S 
cago police. But neither can the revolu- anti-war agitation among the m ; “6 ba 
the pallon: Sg BF mag ~ Fin ecg 4 _ sper the Becta coy 
om Ger cae eae Sia lag witaen’ in| vened ba Bares, Settewiahé, and be 
spite of all chat and all that. gan an orgeniscd struggie : against 

Max Bedacht. capitalism. The Russian revolution 


and war support brought the split 


2. 2 within the American Socialist Party 

jand separated the left wing elements 

Daily Worker—Greatest Party from those who were following the 
Achievement. Supporters of the war, Hillquit, Ber- 


NE thought only ! would like to leave| ger, and company. At that time the 


* the growing hosts of our Commu- American youth by an overwhelming. 
nist sympathizers In. the United States| majority were not found wanting in 
e. this seventh anniversary of the Amer- revolutionary spirit. 


the greatest achievements of our party,| Today we are working hard; work- PALER / 
ur © short Period of its existence. | ing hard to win the working youth to . tegi tia. 
Daily, The DAILY WORKER, that has|Communism. Im the Hight of your ‘-- “-.~ + 


oa 


n tai f . | 

csedingly Great cffarta, fan nevi’ four} leadership we will succeed. 

_— —- of the major ambitions of} Greetings to you on your Seventh 
this” coming. eighth ar of the party| Anniversary! Long may you live! 
should be to athen and build this SAM DARCY 

e of our movement. ’ 
ae ur THE MASS COMMU-{ 6ec’y. Young Workers (Communist) 
M America. 


FORWARD TO THE 
ASS COMMUNIST DAILY!  FOR- League of 
WARD TO COMMUNISM! 


—J. Louls Engdahl. 
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Strengthen the Party Organization. 


HE effects of the Communist Party = 

upon the American labor movement 

has been that of a life giving instru- 

ment, a clarifier of proletarian revo- 
lutionary ideology, a welder of the cha- 
otic and latent left wing forces of labor 
and teader In the struggle against the 
forces of capitalism and the treachery of 
the labor bureaucracy. 


Born seven years ago, In the fight 
within the socialist party, for revolution- 
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Palsy the vanigiiohes of May 11, yoo 
“abominable man,” is again in 
power. The victorious Cartel of the 
lefis, the so-called bloc of democratic 
safety, has géme to pieces. Its leaders 
have concluded a bloc with their for- 
mer electoral opponents. This politi- | 
cal soup. has been baptized the “Min-|- 
istry of National Union,” es 

“The event has been acclaimed with} 
frantic joy by the reactionary press, 
which earnestly announces the open- 
ing of a sweet era of financial and, | 
consequently, political and economical 


—_—- 


ts Sine Sei enoend i eon sls stl thay: “ribet | ; ; | 
ty | ite." agrees with The DAILY WORKER—a splendid pieturei = lt 

<A ROEM Oy ty eh wi a a 
‘Thats high praise, a 


““THE SON oF THE SHEIK"—Rudotph ‘eaek mie stuf. Shae ans 
equilibrium. In fact, the pound and |: zat goo 
the dollar dropped considerably since “MANTRAP"—a, w: claims Ernest Torrence is one of the good | textures Bs 


the formation of the Poincate cabinet.| ‘The pee eet on tte ‘best gf boi of this picture of a Sinclair Lewis story. . He Ps * 
The public cannot see for dust... . vincing itself that there is only one | Pe ah pet Seine 4 BS a 2 ah 
Seems into their eyes by this happell-| solution to the problem of the exist.|- 7 ROAD fe MANDALAY"—No, no, don’t wi ‘Tas = ee 
nee of the wor. cl @ Over-| % 
take te Slavik Gian’ su Sie eed, By iahen, ella tot oe  “VARIETY"—Ditterent, good, see Emil Jannings in. this uted tee 
higher and higher, even with greater | aware that democracy is no weapon | man picture,” advises “Smaxico.” | Db eee | 
speed than before. upon which they can rely, They also } ie 
| But why did the bloc of the lefts| begin to see danger of fascism and |. “PADLOCKED"—<. W. wasn't enthusiastle about thie one eit et ea 
fall? According to ‘the reactionary Mears the —— ‘consequences. Moran. 2, + 
it has fallen because it was a; ey know emocrats, social- ies is. : hai 
secret ally of revolutionary interna-| Pacifists and liberals, etc, are Dut in|” “BATTLING BUTLER"—6. w. also gave ‘this one thé “once even” ene Fi os 
tionalism, The French nation is ex-| Struments of the ruling class and that | ald yes, and ™ bens: aa a a ER 
clusively. national and conservative. | they are making way to fascism with 
Its attitude, which has caused the| Whom they will finally march when| “THE BAT"—Mystery, detectives, burglars. Depends how you feel about: | 
downfall of the bloc of the lefts, is| compelled to make a choice between | those things. Try it. . . | 
the condemnation of its policy, etc.,,| | eta 
etc. But the truth is the following: : me . 
The bicc of the lefts has fallen be- : 3 , ’ be, 


cause its ministries were unable to) . ee ’ ee 
Snot “evar, "A WEEK IN CARTOONS _ By M. P. Bak 

function regularly because the finan- aan 4nd & ) = ' ; VY ; e Bales. 
cial kings impeded them. They im- | | J 

peded them because, tho they stooped 
to their will, they did so with hesita- 
tion and fear. Their fear was of the 
growing class consciousness of the 
working population. They were too 
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their masters, against labor.. They 
did all they could in the way of re- 
pression and reaction. It was far too 
little for the reactionary bourgeoisie. 

They were too vile to take a fitm{ 
stand against those who were under- 
-vy_\_agining =their . political, ideological 

“| and S omaral reputation. A firm at- 
titude against the great capitalists 
woukd have brought them the con- 
fidence and support of the working 
masses and the lower classes. They’ 
refused to take it for fear of being] 
pushed too far and preferred a shame | 
ful political defeat. 

If the franc fell as precipitously and 
80 surely it was because the financiers 
willed it so. They willed it so for two 
purposes; namely, for diserediting the 
bloc of the lefts by causing a hostile 
public opinion against it, to cause its 
downfall, to facilitate a return to 
_| power of the reactionary bloc, which 

would in its turn facilitate the advent; [| 
of fascism—and to profit by financial} - 
aid: general confusion by ruining the 
lower classes and diminishing the pur- 
chasing value of the workingmen’s: 
salaries. This explains the fact why 
in a country like France, at the brink 
of financial eatastrophe the industrial 
wheels turn at a swing unknown in 
its history. 

Réactionary capital hag succeeded 
in both of these diabolical plans. In 
fact their men are ruling again. In- 
fact they have accumulated great 
masses of wealth during the processes 
of the application of their fraudulent | 
designs, In fact a great mass of ele- | 
ments composing the lower classes are, 
proletarianized. For instance, a great 

_number of small traders and shop. 
keepers have been able to continue, | - 
the rest, having to make fresh -sup- 
plies with the continuous: rise of the 
price of commodities, could not com- 
pete with the former who can and pur-{ | 

posely do sell things cheaper. . 

And finally those among the lower | 
classes and workingmen who have 
saved a few francs by privations and | 
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sacrifice, now hoki in their trembling 
hands a depreciated bundle of paper. 

The political purposes of this ma- 
chination is also social. The direct 
aim ig the implanting of fascism in 
France. The reactionary press con- 
tinuously beats the drum in favor of 
a strong government and points to 
Italy as sample and example. 
' Eyen capitalist democracy is be- 
coming a hateful thing to the big 
bourgeoisie, It is an obstacle to its 
further development, 

Labor unions, co-operatives, politi- 
cal, educational, sporting and other 
working class organizations have be- 
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